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THE GUARDIAN, November 2 . igQ 6 


The Amnesty International Report 1986 is going to irritate 
a number of governments. Why? Because it exposes the gulf 

between their declared commitment to human rights and 
the abuses they perpetrate. 
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Amnesty International Report 1 




AMNESTY 

iminmoMi 

report 1986 


Covering over 120 countries, this 
latest report documents Amnesty In- 

temational’s efforts 
to free prisoners of 
conscience, ensure 
fair and prompt trials 
for political prisoners 
and end torture and 
executions. 

Based on impartial 

and objective research, the 386-page 
volume is the only independent 


report of its kind — factual , careful- 
ly documented and comprehensive . 
You can order your copy from 
Amnesty International Publications 
(GW), 1 Easton Street, London 
WC1X 8DJ, United Kingdom. Cost 
(including air postage) £10.00. The 
report plus 1 2 issues of the monthly 
Amnesty International Newsletter is 
£15.00. Money orders or bank 
drafts payable to Amnesty Interna- 
tional. 
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America baffles Europe ... 


hostage releases 

THE REAGAN Administration hopes more hostages will bo released in Lebanon, but 
officials eschewed public comment on the secret contacts, tlurough complex channels, 
which won Dr David Jacobson's freedom on Sunday (Report, pngo 16). 

Authoritative sources said that the United States, using the negotiating talents of the 
Church of England envoy, Mr Terry Waite, and other intermediaries, was engaged in a 
complicated dialogue with Syria and Iran as well as the Islamic fundamentalist groups 
holding the 19 or so Western captives, including six remaining Americans. 

These sources Indicated that the US was not making any specific undertakings to 
Syria and Iran, in the way that France is alleged to have done. A pro -Syrian magazine in 
Beirut, Aata-Shiraa, reported on Monday, however, that President Reagan's former 
national security adviser, Mr Robert McFarlane, visited Tehran secretly last month and 
discussed with Iranian officials a cessation of support to terrorist groups in exchange for 
spare parts needed for Iran's U.S.-made war equipment Mr McFarlane, asked about the 
magazine report, "categorically" denied that he was In Tehran “last month," and a well- 
placed diplomatic source In Washington said that resumption of arms baIob to Iran 
would be “unthinkable". According to the paper, Washington is said to have responded 
swiftly with supplies transported by four C-J30 planes from a base in the Philippines. 

Paying the price 


TERRY WAITE'S will be a hard act to 
follow when, as he proposes, he gives up the 
post of Anglican envoy extraordinary. Until 
that happens then sometimes, he says, he 
will succeed and sometimes fail. The release 
of Mr David Jacobsen is a less complete 
success than he had evidently expected. Six 
American, eight French, possibly two Brit- 
ish, and three other nationals remain to be 
accounted for. Mr Jacobsen looks like a 
down payment by the militias for a change 
in United States policy, though what that 
change might be nas never been specified. 
Aid to Iran, such as France has lately 
given? But in so far as it involves other 
third parties, the US may be unable to act. 
Mr Waite was not allowed a visa even to 
visit KuwaiL, which has imprisoned the 
Shi'ites convicted of terrorism whose release 
is among the kidnappers' demands. The US 
implies rather than Insists that there have 
been no negotiations with the kidnappers, 
and the kidnappers insist that of course 
there have been. Mr Waite is silent on the 
point. Without twisting words or staining 
anyone’s honour it looks as though the 
kidnappers are right on that score. 

The release of hostages must depend to 
some extent on how far the militias are free- 
standing entities and how far they are 
answerable to Damascus and Tehran, in the 
past President Assad of Syria has been 
influential In helping the Americans, but 
has usually taken the credit by having any 
hostages released by way of Damascus. Yet 
the militias have not done his bidding in 
Beirut itself on the many occasions when he 


has tried to organise a ceasefire. It is 
supposed thnt Mr Assad, after the shock of 
the Hindawi trial, is putting Syria’s best 
face forward — to the Americans and 
French, though not to the British. That 
would not bo out of character. The Syrian 
regime often seems to the outside world to 
be in an advanced stale of schizophrenia 
which may be related to Mr Assad's own 
uncertain health and the struggles between 
his multiplicity of intelligence outfits. The 
simplest explanation for Syria's erratic 
behaviour is that Mr Assad will not allow 
anything to happen in the region without 
his consent. The explanation may indeed be 
too simple, but it would account for the fact 
that diplomatically nothing ever moves, 
either towards a peace settlement or away 
from it. There is a miserable and bloody 
state of suspended animation. 

Probably Mr Waite, if anybody, knows on 
what event the release of the remaining 
hostages now waits, though since the 
captors represent different fragments of 
what ia generally called Islamic fundamen- 
talism there may need to be more events 
than one. Clearly, French assistance to 
Syria and Iran will help, though at what 
price to the rest of French Middle East 
policy, and Europe's influence as a whole, is 
impossible to calculate. During the rest of 
Mr Waite’s endeavours one obvious point 
the fundamentalist factions will be making 
Is that they have to be reckoned with. Their 
teasing of the French, the Americans, and 
Mr Waite could be as simple as that. 

(See Post comment, page 10) 
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PAUSE one more time and consider the 
phenomenon called Ronald Reagan. Six 
years of power gone, with budget deficits 
soaring, unemployment biting hard down 
tho Eastern Seaboard nnd through the Mid- 
West, with the farm states in parlous 
poverty, the oldest President in Amoricnn 
history has been on the stump again, 
striving to rescue enough Republican candi- 
dates to keep the Senate safe. Wherever ho 
went there was a warm wash of crowds — 
many of them young voters. What seemed, n 
few weeks ago, the end of his luck nnd 
charisma — sudden failure at Reykjavik — 
is now translated into the most potent 
campaigning weapon. Reagan's refusnl to do 
a deal with Gorbachev is overwhelmingly 
endorsed in the opinion polls. More won- 


with American voters. They like SDL they 
embTacc their President’s simple homilies. 
And abruptly you can find Democrats soft- 
pedalling on the issue, promising — after 
nil — not to shelve the programme when 
they tako office. 

So, we Europeans — this paper, amongst 
others — got It wrong again. That isn't 
wrong about Star Wars itself; wrong, 
ralhor, about American public opinion; nnd 
wrong — for the umpteenth time — about 
Mr Reugan’s magical ability to spread 
sunshine, to turn defeat nnd incomprehen- 
sion into victory. 

Two reflections follow. Ono — dishearten- 
ing, with tho Presidential elections only two 
years away — is tho disarray of the 
Democrats. Still, they hnve no binding 
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Wars has suddenly become a major plus 
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national figures. Still, they range from New 
Deal liberalism to yuppie conservatism. 
Perhaps that central core can’t emerge 
before some Presidential candidate staggers 
from the ferocious ordeal of the primary 
circuit. But there is not even the beginning 
of coherent identity when you stack the 
SenoLe and gubernatorial manifestos end la 
end across America. 

The second reflection returns to Star 
Wars and Reykjavik. We got it wrong; the 
BBC and even the sainted ITN got it wrong. 
Many of America's weightiest East Coast 
newspapers got it wrong as well. Nobody 
dreamed that the ashes of Reykjavik could 
be turned into potential triumph for Mr 
Reagan. And the lesson of that transforma- 
tion is clear. Not juaL that Europe no longer 
understands what makes America tick; but 
that many of the Americans closest to the 
old European values have cessed to under- 
stand as well. The United States — in its 
preoccupations, in Us beliefs, in its percep- 
tion of itself — is not the nation we thought 
we knew. For good or ill, it is becoming a 
much more foreign land; and the engines 
that drive it are now, and surprising, and 
very, very strange. When you see Ronald 
Reagan bathed in glowing cheer you see the 
embodiment o' 1 that strangeness. 


• . . Europe baffles America 


By Michael White In Washington 


REAGANITE conservatives who hold court 
at every Washington political gathering 
remotely worthy of the name are this week 
left short of a ready explanation for what 
they regard as inexplicable: a classified — 
but leaked — opinion poll commissioned by 
the US Information Agency among their 
key Nato allies which reveals that Europe- 
ans trust Mr Gorbnchev on arms control 
more than Uioy trust Mr Reagan. 

To bo more precise, the British and (he 
West Germans blame Mr Reagan for the 
"failure" of the Reykjavik summit, the 
British by 36 to nine per cent, the Germans 
by ah astonishing 43 to six per cent. Only 
the once llercely anti- American French give 
Mr Reagan the benefit of the doubt (by 16 to 
12 per cent with the "don’t knows" in n clear 
lead), and even this comfort was offset by 
the fact that 33 per cent of German voters 
think Mr Gorbachov is moro trustworthy. 

'■ The American right is used to the idea 


that Europe is peopled by wimps, fellow- 
travellers, and the plainly misinformed, 
against ail of whom Mrs Thatcher must 
labour endlessly. They even accept that 
their favourite European is herself occasion- 
ally misinformed. What left them gasping 




some Europeans polled are no; naive about 
the Soviet ayatem. 

Asked to say which superpower lender 
beat “promotes human rights' , Mr Reagan 
won jjy a landslide. Seventy five per cent of ' 
Britons questioned gave the right answer 
against six per cent who didn't. In France, it 
was 67 to five per cent, and in Germany It 
was 07 to three per cent. 

‘‘We aro not, thon, dealing with cretins 
who simply do not know. It isn’t enough to 
dismiss tho poll by saying that bore we have 
a marvellous example of the successes of 
Soviet propaganda," declared tho columnist 
William F. Buckley Jnr. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Californian 
way with 
bad backs 


Roy Hattersleyfe article, “Me 
and my displaced vertebrae” (Octo- 
ber 6) left me with mingled feel- 
ings of amusement and sadness. 
This is because,' we who live in 
California are rewarded by the 
remedial benefits that modern 
chiropractics bring to bad-back 
sufferers. 

The Japanese have been treat- 
ing bad backs for a couple of 
thousand years by shiatsu mas- 
sage technics. I have had my back 
manipulated by chiropractors for 
over 50 years. I am now 78 years 
old, work a full schedule, and have 
no disease problems. I have a good 
back. It Is so simple, yet so 
complicated for foreigners to un- 
derstand. 

' The reason that your medical 
profession has no name or diagno- 
sis for. a bad back is that they do 
not understand the human spinal 
column, other than surgery and 
prescribing drugs. Doctors are not 
taught to "adjust vertebrae” aB 
chiropractors do. 

1 am appalled that the many 
thousands of English people who 
ore suffering from back conditions 
apparently do not have available 
the option of chiropractic treat- 
ment. In particular, I would stress 
that the atlaB vertebrae next to the 
head can cause heart trouble, 
emphysema, migraines, and a host 
of medical problomB, when out of 
Line with the back. 

The chemical and pharmacists 
people sell millions of dollars 
worth of aspirin and headache 
remedies each month, treating 
symptoms of back problems, rather 
than the real cause. These, condi- 
tions could be easily alleviated by 
a simple "movement” of the atlai 
vertebrae. I have practised law for 
over 57 years in Hollywood and see 
examples frequently. 

Caryl Warner, 

Hollywood filvd, 

Los Angeles. 

Beans means money 

There cannot be another capital 
city in the whole of Europe where 
the foyer of a concert hall displays 
an exhibition of the History of 
Heinz Baked Beans, as ib currently 
the case in the Queen Elizabeth 
Hall. Is it to allow free rein to such 
unashamed philistinism that the 
GLC was abolished? 


Inge Hyde. 
London WC1. 


Reprocessing and leukaemia 


The Dounreay public ina uiry . 
finished hearing medical evidence 
last week, and it will not be long 
before Alexander Bell, chief plan- 
ning officer, will deliver his report 
to the Secretary of State for 
Scotland. 

The decision to build a European 
reprocessing plant is being pushed 
through on the back of a local 
planning inquiry, and the appoint- 
ment of a civil servant to head the 
inquiry has persuaded moat envi- 
ronmental groups to boycott the 
proceedings. Nonetheless it will be 
fascinating to see how Mr Bell 
deals with the compelling nature 
of the medical evidence presented 
to him. 

A nationwide Burvey carried out 

Canadian 

literary 

leanings 

As much as 1 hate to admit it 
"... a good Canadian novel . . .” 
(November. 2) does sound .like the 
beginning of a bad joke. As much 
as 1 know this to be untrue, like 
most Canadians who live abroad, 1 
am aware of the image my country 
portrays to the world. 1 think to 
most people the imago of Canada 
brings forth visions of a vast 
expanse of frozen wasteland; per- 
haps a geography and climate 
similar to the Soviet Union's, and 
we ail know how oxciting the 
Soviot Union can be. Unfortunate- 
ly, 1 think most Europeans Lump 
Canadians in the same unintelligi- 
ble category aa Americans. (The 
Americans just disregard us like 
. they do the rest of the world.) But 
for a Canadian this is ail highly 
. insulting. Like the people of Scot- 
land, Canadians can spend a great 
deal of time preoccupying them- 
selves with the reasons why they 
are unlike their Southern neigh- 
bours. 

But in the end, I doubt many 
Canadians find it surprising that 
two of their “country-people” were 
shortlisted for this year’s Booker 
Prize. Canadians can be extremely 
proud of their nation’s literature 
and most hold a somewhat superi- 
or attitude when discussing it. "If 
you don’t know anything about 
Canadian literature, then you 
should!" I heard this remark made 
to an amazingly unknowledgeable 
American. 

- With a populaton of just twenty- 
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by Dr Heasman of the Scottish 
Health Service has identified ex- 
cess cases of leukaemia or other 
types of lymphoid malignancy in 
children living around the nuclear 
facilities at Dounreay, RoByth, 
Hunterstoh and Chapel Cross. 

In children up to L4 years old 
there were five cases of childhood 
leukaemia between 1968 and 1984 
in the postcode district around 
Dounreay compared with an expec- 
tation of one. At Sellafield, the 
only other reprocessing facility in 
the UK, there were six cases of 
childhood leukaemia recorded In 
SeaBcale for the same period com- 
pared with an expected number of 
0.26. 


\torce> 


The probability of the Sellafield 
cases occurring by chance is one in 
a million. For Dounreay the equiv- 
alent figure is one in a hundred. 
By combining these two pets of 
data one can ask: "What is the 
probability that these two dusters 
have arisen by chance?” 

The answer is one in 10 million; 
that is a measure of the confidence 
one can place on the predictions of 
the nuclear industry, the reassur- 
ances of ministers, and the safety 
of reprocessing plants in the UK. 
(Dr) Robin RusbbII Jones, 
(Chairman, Friends of the 
Earth Pollution Advisory 
Committee), 

Stoke PogeB, Bucks. 


five million I think it would be 
surprising for Europeans to find 
that Canada is culturally and 
politically very diverse. The con- 
tinued co-existence of the British 
and French peoples help make it 
this way. 1 hope that the Booker 
nomination will introduce Canadi- 
an literature to an unfortunately 
uninformed international reading 


public, but I doubt it. People forget 
too quickly and are very used to 
imposing those Canadian stereo- 
types we’re so weary of. But when 
Davies and Atwood sneak back to 
the land of snow and moose 1 hope 
someone in Britain will associate 
Canada with more than lumber. 

Jack Keefe, 

Glasgow University. 


Time to pay ex-PoWs 
what they are owed 


Come Armistice Day, surviving 
prisoners-of-war shot down over 
Germany helplessly remember 
that their government still refuses 
to reimburse them part of their 
wartime pay. 

To discredit their written in- 
voices of November 8, 1984, the 
Prime Minister sponsored the in- 
fctniy “that not one single PoW 
could demonstrate he'd not re- 
ceived all the pay to which he was 
entitled". 

When this lie was exposed aa an 
MoD invention, the Prime Minis- 
ter ordered the "important govern- 
ment department" responsible (F2 
Air Accts Mr. P. C. Lynam) to 


The late Marshal of the RAF, Sir 
A. T. Harris, Bart, sided with the 
PoWs and said we would eventual- 
ly receive what we are owed. 

Can you help the Marshal's 
belief come true? Please? 

Michael Roth, 

Ex-RAF 3917, PoW 333, 5yra, 
133 Glenrose Ave, 

Toronto. 

Prince Philip 9 s 
tit-for-tat 

Could the Duke of Edinburgh’s 
remarks be "tit for tat." After all 
Sun Yat Sen, when asked by a 
reporter whether he had noticed 
anything particular about the 
Americans, replied: "Yes, the pecu- 


Air Accts Mr. P. C. Lynam) to oun rat o® 0 ! wnen asked by a 
explain its reasoning on her behalf, reporter whether he had noticed 
Mr Lynam declined to comply: anything particular about the 
instead, he wrote that as I had Americans, replied: "Yes, the pecu- 
received more than 30 letters on sknt of their eyes." 

the PoW nay subject, no explana- 1 Tom Kershaw, 
tion would be forthcoming, on the Carmel, Cumbria. 

grounds "I was merely tweaking I hope that all British students 
the tail of the MoD’ 1 . at present in China will stay long 

Was I? I had sought redress enough to learn from their hosts’ 
against the government's privi- behaviour that the best way to 
leged use of lies, falsifications, deal with, tactless speakers and' 
half-truths and evasions by minis- publicity-seeking listeners is by 
tars and bureaucrats to justify keeping a dignified silence, 
their refusal to allow an indepen- (Mrs) G. May, 
dent inquiry as recommended by Stunninster Newton, 
the Ombudsman. Dorset. 
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A US lead 
to follow 

While I naturally welcome the 
initiatives by General Motai® 
IBM, Coca Cola, Procter and Gam- 
ble, and Shell as a speeding-up of 
pressure towards non-violent 
change in South Africa. 

I am, equally naturally, con- 
earned about the potential dan ge rs 
for British Industry and jobs. 

The TUC has consistently point- 
ed out that when the inevitable 
basic changes take place in South 
Africa, the attitude of the_peop]e 
and new government to British 
investment and exports is likely to 
be draconian. They will act against 
those they perceive to have been 
the enemies of their freedom; and 
the action of a growing number of 
US companies further isolates 
British companies inactive in this' 
field. 

It is unfortunately too late for 
British companies to be seen to 
have given a lead, but not too late 
for them to take action. 

The fact that the British stake in 
South Africa is now clearly ao 
investment in insecurity, provides 
a clear commercial reson for with- 
drawal ir moral arguments have 
been deemed inadequate. 

Norman Willis, 

(General Secretary), 

TUC. London WC1. 

Ministry of 
indiscretion 

It was with interest llml 1 read 
about the discovery nf documents 
on n path near the river Thames 
concerning defence matters, in 
particular, Lhe proposed reduction 
in Iho strength of the British 
Navy. 

About two months ago, I 
overheard this and more about 
Mrs Thatcher's defence policies, as 
well aa disparaging remarks about 
military chiefs between two 
gentlomon, one of whom, I suppose 
must have boen employed by the 
Ministry of Defence. 

Rather indiscreet, one might 
say, but so whnt? The conversation 
took place on a flight between 
Moscow nnd London aboard a 
Soviet airliner! 

Are British dofence policies such 
an opon secret? 

Mr Ri Iwaskow, 

Sharmu Obnla, 

Nagoya, Japan. 

SDI might work 

Many journalists and write** of 
letters to editors arc 1 cflhVmcM 
that SDI Is a time-wanting, mom- 
wasting impossibility. For aD that 
I know they may be correct- My 
question' is this: Why doht w® 
soviets know this? Mr GorbacwT 
seems sure enough that SDI h * 
workable scheme that ti* 
willing to nobble the Ireland 
ing because Mr Reagan wA* not 
willing to drop the idea. . . . •: j* 
Philip C. Freund, 

The Storm King School, 
Comwall-on-Hudson, 

New York. 


How British Rail runs on Mexican lines 


Rather than knock British Rail, 
I believe it is to be congratulated. 
Its advertising slogan, “We're get- 
ting there," is outdated and Bhould 
be changed to, “We've arrived". 

The service is now much worse 
and more expensive than that 
provided by the railways in Mexi- 
co. Recently 1 went on the spectac- 
ular 1 6 hour journey from 
Chihuahua to Los Mochls, and it 
took 20 hours, The train was dirty, 
the toilets filthy j and the food bad. 
JuBt what one would expect. 

Arriving home, I had to make a 
trip from Rochester to Hither 
Green which entailed changing 
trains- at Dartford: The connecting 
brain VaVdancelled -and rtfad'-to 


spend an extra half-hour on 
Dartford station: ■■■ 

Whilst sitting on the platform, I 
noticed that the 9.06 from Charing 
CroBB arrived 16 minutes late.' Not 
bad going on a 44 minute journey., 
lhe next train from Charing Cross 
was a mere 12 minutes late. Still, 
minute for minute, well down to 
the Mexican standard. 

Being disappointed by thiB bet-, 
ter timekeeping, I went in search 
of a clip of Colley. Not even the 
worst Mexican variety waa avail- 
ablej so I went to the toilet 
No cause for complaint here. Tha 
stench from the Portal oo by the 
ticket baktigr' Was as high aa 
anything tb ‘be'fouhd in Mexico. 


And Joy of joysl There wa £ . . 
notice that talked of the P™? 
Network Southeast 1 took'. to' ““ 
state of affairs. Of course, I “°v' 
expect every station to live down w 
the standard of Dartforcl. Afl*5 
thfo is where the Arei JMabj|8F r 
has his office. ■ ' i 

Now with British RattV latw* 

announcement about spbs^y {H*® 
policy, I'm sure weimve nbthing™ 
fear. We will be able, to 
heads up and proudly P** 1 *^ 
that- we have the worst railway 
service in the world. 


Wilfred Grove, 
Harpld.Rqad; v 
Cuxton, Kent. „ ,.y. 
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ONE of the country’s biggest 
teaching unions — that of the 
schoolmasters and women teachers 
— embarked on another series of 
damaging strikes this week just as 
the Education Secretary, Mr 
Kenneth Baker, offered teachers a 
pay rise of more than 16 per cent 
over the next two years. This, 
coupled with recent settlements, 
would add up to 26 per cent in just 
over two years, which is four times 
what the Government considers to 
be the going rate for pay awards in 
the public sector. 

The offer is unlikely to commend 
itself to the teachers. Not only do 
they want more money to make 
good a decade of erosion, but they 
object to the conditions which Mr 
Baker attaches to the deal. He 
wants the teachers to agree to a 
legally binding, unambiguous set 
of conditions of service, including 
availability for work, and a re- 
quirement to stand in for absent 
I colleagues — conditions which 
would prevent a recurrence of the 
strikes which have seriously ham- 
pered education, particularly in 
secondary schools, during the past 
three years. 

Few people outside the profes- 
sion understand the complexity of 
teachers' salaries and. even if they 
did, would probably not 
sympathise with the status-con- 
sciousness that underlies the 
structure. Mr Baker probably 
senses that the teachers have lost 
much of the goodwill they once 
eqjoyed and is seeking to buy 
peace, at least until the general 
election, with an offer that will 
seem generous to those who have 
to settle for annual rises of about 
three per cent. 

If education proves to be the 
vote-winner that the Government 
so badly needs, much of the fault 
will lie with left-wing local educa- 
tion authorities who have incurred 
much ridicule — and sometimes 


Teachers embark on 
strike campaign 
despite 16 pc offer 


alarm — in recent months with 
what seems to many parents to be 
extremist attitudes on such mat- 
ters as race and sexuality. The 
next Tory election manifesto will 
almost certainly include a promise 
to introduce a revolutionary new 
Education Act to accord sweeping 
new powers to head teachers, 
school governors and parents and, 
in the process, to take control of 
teachers’ pay away from local 
councils and the teaching unions. 

In the absence of any other 
immediate vote-winner, Mr Nor- 
man Tebbit, turned his sights on 
the BBC, which he accused of anti- 
Tory bias. A team in Mr Tebbit’s 
office, which haB been beavering 
away for months to find evidence 


a sustained campaign — are more 
likely to be seen os an attempt to 
muzzle independent-minded jour- 
nalism and programme-making in 
the run-up to an election. A poll 
showed that 88 per cent of people 
wanted the BBC to be left alone to 
decide its news values for itself 
with only six per cent supporting 
the Conservative party's complaint 
and the rest undecided. 

Last month’s encouraging unem- 
ployment figures were dealt a 
severe blow by the Confederation 
of British Industry, which predict- 
ed that job losses in manufacturing 
industry would rise from 6,000 to 
8,000 a month from now into the 
new year. This forecast was based 
on the results of Lho CBI’s normal- 


THE WEEK IN BRITAIN by James Lewis 


to support the growing Conserva- 
tive view that the corporation is 
manned by dedicated Marxists, 
Trotkyites and sundry other 
lefties, settled in the ond for a 
generalised complaint that the 
BBC's coverage of the American 
bombing raid on Libya was biased 
and incompetent. (Sec page 6.) 

The Prime Minislor, Mrs 
Thatcher, believes that if any of 
her policies proves unpnlntnblc, 
the fault must surely lie with its 
presentation or the way it is 
reported. The BBC, however, en- 
joys more jpublic respect than she 
or Mr Tebbit seem to realise, and 
the prorent attacks on the corpora- 
tion — almost certainlv the start of 


ly reliable quarterly survey of 
industrial trends which, signifi- 
cantly, was completed before the 
recent increase of one per cant in 
interest rates, which will itself add 
£250 million to industry's costs 
and almost certainly cost more 
jobs. 

The Government, however, per- 
sists in its belief thnt many people 
drawing unemployment benefit 
arc workshy rather than really 
jobless. It attracted furious criti- 
cism from Labour and Liberal MPs 
by introducing, from Inst week, a 
new “availability for work” test. 
This will allow benefit officers to 
withdraw benefit if they suspect 
that claimants arc not immediate- 


ly available for work, want a job at 
a higher salary, are looking after 
children or disabled relatives, or 
refuse to work outside their home 
town. 

While few would object to any 
measure to weed out real scroung- 
ora, the director of the Low Pay 
Unit, Mr Chris Pond, raised the 
most relevant objection when he 
accused tho Government of turn- 
ing the rules of “work availability” 
into a system of work conscription. 
“All they are offering to the 
unemployed is a transfer from tho 
dole queue to the sweat-shop,’’ he 
said. 

Irish politics took another twist 
when Sinn Fein, the political wing 
of the IRA, decided to stand for 
election to the Dublin parliament, 
the Dail, thus overturning what 
has been the central tenet of the 
republican faith for 36 years. Tho 
chances are that, in the current 
climate of opinion, Sinn Fein 
would capture no more than one or 
two seats in tho Dnil, but even this 
could seriously affect tho balance 
botween the two established par- 
ties, Fianna Fail and Fine Gael, 
whose majorities in government in 
recent years have soldom exceeded 
r handful of seats. 

Ever since the Irish Republic 
was formed, Sinn Fein has refused 
to join a parliament that it regards 
as illegitimate because it does not 
represent the 32 counties of North 
and South. A body of 30 Sinn 
Foinors refused to go along with 
tho new strategy nnd may form a 
breakaway group. But tho major- 
ity accepted tho arguments of the 
party's president, Mr Gerry Ad- 
orns, that it woe necessary to build 
n political bnse in the south nnd 
that the old abstontionist policy 
only increased Sinn Fein's isola- 
tion from ordinary people who 
accepted the Dail as their parlia- 
ment. 


Gadafy pledge of support 
lands Haughey in trouble 


Government urged to 
spend £80m on Aids 

By Aileen Ballantyne, Jamas Naughtle and Jean Stead 


THE Irish opposition leader, Mr 
Charles Haughey, is coming under 
pressure to dissociate himself from 
a declaration of friendship and 
support from the Libyan leader 
Colonel Gadafy. 

Colonel Gadafy’s comments in 
an Irish television interview were 
seized on by Mr Haughey's politi- 
cal opponents, while government 
ministers in Dublin expressed out- 
rage at Lhe Libyan leader’s support 
for the IRA. 

The Foreign Minister, Mr Peter 
Barry, accused Colonel Gadafy of 
“an outrageous intrusion into the 
affairs of this country" and ordered 
a diplomatic protest. 


Haughey to clarify his friendship 
with the colonel. He said he was 
deeply concerned that any sugges- 
tion of friendship with Colonel 
Gadafy could damage prospects of 
United States investment in Ire- 
land. 

He added that US companies 
have invested $4 billion in Ireland 
and created 40,000 jobs in 327 
companies. They account for 18 per 
cent of all manufacturing in Ire- 
land. 

Mr Haughey remained silent. 
His friends pointed out that any- 
one can express friendship with a 
politician. 

Mr Haughey went out on a limb 


By Joe Joyce In Dublin 


Colonel Gadafy urged young 
people throughout Ireland to take 
part in the “liberation” of the 
North. Describing the British pres- 
ence as colonial, he declared that if 
he were leader of the republic he 
would fight to liberate tho North. 

Colonel Gadafy made an unex- 
pected declaration of support from 
Mr Haughey, whom he met once 
on one of the Fianna Fail loader’s 
two trips to Libya: “I consider him 
a friend and I support him. 1 think 
he is going to be beneficial for 
Ireland. He will strengthen its 
relations with Libya and the Arab 
world." 

Strategists in the Fine Gael- 
Labour coalition government im- 
mediately set about making full 
use of Colonel Gadafy’s interven- 
tion in the republic's undeclared 
general election campaign. 

“Haughey Is now planning to 
take us out of Europe and into the 
Arab world,” said one. 

The Industry Minister, a Mr 
Michael Noonan, ‘ called oh Mr 


earlier this year to criticise the 
American bombing of Libya. It was 
a courageous comment in the light 
of his party's ftind-raising efforts 
in the US and the importance 
accorded by Irish' politicians to' ,US 
opinion. 

• The Irish republican move- 
ment has split with a largo major- 
ity Of ‘delegates at Provisional Sinn 
Fein’s conference in Dublin voting 
at the behest of its president, Mr 
Gerry Adams, to take up seats in 
the Dail — the Irish Parliament — 
and thus overturning a central 
tenet of republican faith for 65 
years. 

The former Provisional leader, 
Mr Ruairi O'Bredaigh, led a 
walkout by 30 delegates against 
the new strategy. He later an- 
nounced they were aetiing up a 
new party, called Republican Sinn 

Fein. 

. (Commenf, 

V. page io),'. . 


THE Government was urged this 
week to release an immediate cash 
grant of £20 million for research 
and treatment of Aids, backed up 
by a further £60 million for the 
following year. 

The call came from Mr Charles 
Kennedy, the SDP health spokes- 
man, in a letter to the Health 
Minis ter, Mr Tony Newton, as a 
Cabinet committee was being 
formed to co-ordinate the Govern- 
ment's efforts to tackle Aids. 

The group includes ministers 
from the education department, 
the DHSS and the Home Office. It 
will be chaired by Viscount 
Whitelaw. 

The committee, which has not 
yet met, is expected to attempt to 
devise clearer and more 
straightforward methods of ex- 
plaining the dangers of the dis- 
ease, which has already infected 
30,000 people in Britain. 

Mr Newton said in a written 
answer in the Commons this week 
that 612 people had developed the 
Aids disease in the UK up to the 
end of Septembor last year. Two 
hundred and fifty of these had died 
of the disease. -- 

The Cabinet committee was set 
up after criticism by health ex- 
perts that an Aida epidemic could 
sweep the country if the Govern- 
ment does not start talking more 
explicitly about the disease. 

Mr Newton said two cases of 
babies with Aids have been report- 
ed to the Communicable Disease 
Surveillance Centre. He added 
that two recipients of blood from 
the National Blood Transfusion 
Service are known to have devel- 
oped Aids, but stressed that they 
received blood from the service 
before, screening for. Alda anti- 
bodies. began 'iq , October ^986. 


Since then there had been no cases 
of blood donors transmitting the 
disease, he said. 

No health care worker was 
known to have contracted tho 
disease as a result of treating an 
AidB patient, but one nurse had 
developed Aida antibodies after an 
accident with a contaminated nee- 
dle. 

The Social Services Secretary, 
Mr Norman Fowler, speaking on 
BBC television, urged people not 
to panic about Aids and added that 
the Government would devise 
ways of getting the message 
across. 

A Commons early day motion 
carrying 90 signatures, almost all 
from Conservative MPs, has called 
on the BBC and the IBA to provide 
free broadcasting time to inform 
the public about the dangers of 
Aida. 

Scottish Television has started a 
week-long television campaign 
against Aids which followed a 
news filming in New York and 
Edinburgh. 

The two cities rank together in 
.having the highest proportion of 
Aids virus earners among intrave- 
nous drug carriers. Eighty-five per 
cent of such drug users in Edin- 
burgh aro now repoted to be 
Infected with the AidB virus. 

Evory man and woman serving 
in the navy, army, and air force is 
to be sent a leaflet explaining how 
to avoid catching Aida. 

The Ministry of Defence is dis- 
tributing more than 300,000 copies 
of a Health Education Council 
pamphlet to British forces around 
the world. A three-paragraph slip 
of paper warning that homosexual 
.acta are illegal* in -the services 1 b 
■ enclosed. 

■ * * ■ ■ • • • » fc * • t • .*.1, i» 


Jarrow 
voices its 
despair 
50 years on 

FRANK FIRTH, who stopped out 
on the first day of the Jarrow 
Cruaado in 1936, finally marched 
into the heart of London on Sun- 
day — his starting point and finish 
300 miles and 50 years apart. 

He could be forgiven for think- 
ing that, while everying had al- 
tered, nothing had really changed. 

He was there for the last leg of 
the 1986 March for Jobs, a differ- 
ent enterprise covering much the 
same ground: bringing to Parlia- 
ment, hy way of 23 towns, Park 
Lane, Piccadilly, and Pall Mall, a 
plea for work. 

Mr Firth, n 68-yoar-old grocer 
and president of Jarrow Labour 
Party, joined in the last stage, 
from Hyde Park to Trafalgar 
Square, of the month-long march 
which has evoked his home town's 
name, many memories, and some 
mixed feelings. 

The marchers — 10 of them from 
Jarrow, the remainder added by 
pairs at each of the towns and 
cities an route — were talking of 
dignity, the dole, nnd doughnuts. 

A bystander, in the supposedly 
uncaring South, had dived into a 
bakery nnd bought a bag of buns 
for the marchers passing by. 

Mr Firth was talking of his 
sense or shame. He had hoped that 
Jarrow would not havu to semi 
marchers on the road again. 

"The only time the people of 

By Andrew Moncur 

Englnnd need the North is when 
there’s a wnr on — then they need 
our ships and men, 1 ' he said. 

At the time of the first crusade, 
he had been able to take only a day 
awny from his work at the Co-op 
dairy to accompany the Jarrow 
men. They paraded to the town 
hail and then to church, to be 
blessed, before marching off for 
Chester-le-Streot. 

Then it was raincoats, flat hats, 
and a mouth organ band. The 
latest long-distance marchers were 
kitted out in orange waterproof 
jackets, printed with the list of 
their concerns: work, welfare, 
housing, and health. They walked 

a uietly through the West End, at 
be head of a brass band and a 
column of supporters estimated by 
thepolice at 2,000 strong. 

“We don't chant,” said Mr Billy 
Orr, a 38-year-old unemployed 
shipyard storeman from Jarrow, 
whose grandfather took part In the 
1936 march. "If you give respect, 
you get respect.” 

The marchers were welcomed at 
a rally in Trafalgar Square by Mr 
Norman Willis, the TUC general 
secretary. They were praised by 
Mr Michael Meacher, Labour's 
spokesman on social services. 

# 

Saudis deport 
‘drinking’ nurses 

THE Saudi Arabian government’s, 
deportation on Monday of 23 Brit- 
ish nurses for drinking alcohol aL a 
birthday party was being viewed 
with resignation by the Foreign 
Office as it made tho final arrange- 
ments for this week's visit to the 
State by the Princo and Princess of 
Wales. 

A second group or hospital work- 
ers is.beiqg expelled by the Saudi 
authorities. They were also de- 
tained in the police raid on the late 
night birthday party at a Riyadh 
villa in September. 

The Foreign Office said that 1 
further expulsions could not be : 
ruled out. About 100 people were 
arrested and questioned after the 
• .raid. • • ■ 
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imposes 150-mile Falklands fishing limit 


By Hella Pick 


BRITAIN is to establish a 150 mile 
fisheries protection zone around 
the Falkland Islands from next 
February in a move to reassert its 
sovereignty over the disputed ter- 
ritory. 

It will be known as the Falkland 
Islands Interim Conservation and 
Management Zone iFICZ) and cor- 
responds approximately to the cur- 
rent Falkland Islands Protection 
Zone. 

Britain's decision is designed as 
a conservation measure, but it Is 
also intended as a fresh political 
rebuff to Argentina's claims over 
what it calls the Malvinas. 

Hie Falkland Islands authorities 
will use their own civilian fisher- 
ies protection vessels and a sur- 
veillance aircraft to enforce the 
new regime. British forces on the 
island will also be available to 
police the new fisheries conserva- 
tion zone. 

In a parallel move, the Govern- 
ment has also formally asserted its 
right, under international law, to a 
fisheries limit of 200 miles around 
the Falklands, except where it 
overlaps with the Argentinian 
zone. 

Although there is little hope of 
an oil bonanza in Falklands wa- 
ters, Britain has decided to con- 
firm its rights to jurisdiction over 
the continental shelf up to the 
limits prescribed by international 
law. 

The decision, announced by the 
Foreign Secretary in the Com- 
mons, brought an immediate and 
angry response from Mr Denis 
Healey, the shadow foreign secre- 
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tary, who said it would sink the 
Government “still deeper in the 
quagmire of the Falklands com- 
mitment" 

Labour’s Mr George Foulkes 
added that a high seas dash with 
the Soviet Union is now a "real 
possibility,” because of a Soviet 
agreement with Argentina which 
allows it to fish within the 200- 
mile limit around the Falklands. 

That agreement is one of the 
factors that triggered off Britain's 
move to establish its own rights 
over the zone. Foreign Office offi- 
cials expressed optimism that Mos- 
cow would accept the new situa- 
tion and avoid provocative moves 
in the South Atlantic. 

Sir Geoffrey said there was 
nothing irrevocable about the deci- 
sion, and that Britain would re- 
main open to multilateral arrange- 
ments to conserve Falklands fish 
stocks. “What we are doing is 
asserting, as is necessary for the 
maintenance of our sovereignty 
and for the preservation of our fish 
stocks in the South Atlantic, the 
jurisdiction to which we are enti- 
tled," he said. 

The Falkland Islands represen- 
tative in London, Mr Alastair 
Cameron, welcomed the Govern- 
ment's move, saying: “It will give 
us control over one of our mqjor 
resources.’’ 

The Falkland Islands authorities 
will now be able to soil fishing 
licences for the zone. Britain has 
told the Soviet and East European 
fishing fleets in the South Atlan- 
tic, as well as Japan and the 
numerous other countries harvest- 


ing the rich reserves in the area, 
that they must apply for the 
licences. 

Argentina accused Britain of 
trying to add “new areas and 
resources to its colonies," and said 
Britain had ignored international 
agreements “to eliminate colonial- 
ism." 

In a long statement released 
after hours of discussion at Presi- 
dent Raul Alfonsin's official resi- 
dence, the Government said it 
would not accept the "arbitrary 
pretension of the United Kingdom 
to exercise rights that belong to 
Argentina’s national patrimony.' 1 

The statement said Britain wrb 
“attributing to itsslf the exercise of 
rights in a more extensive area 
that overlaps and interferes with 
peacefully acknowledged Argen- 
tine rights and jurisdiction.” 

The Argentine Government said 
Britain was trying to use Argenti- 
na's insistence in recent years on 
the need to protect natural re- 
sources as an excuse “to appropri- 


ate not only the waters and 
resources but also the sub-sea” in 
the South Atlantic. 

Sir Geoffrey, in his statement in 
the House of Commons, Indicated 
that the decision to impose unilat- 
erally a fishing zone had been 
taken reluctantly and as a last 
resort. He blamed Argentina for 
'Indifference to the Falklands con- 
servation needs, and a preference 
for obstruction rather then co- 
operation.” 

There is a strongly-held belief in 
Whitehall that Argentina, more 
than any other country, has delib- 
erately slowed down multilateral 
negotiations on a fisheries conser- 
vation regime for the Falklands, 
which are being conducted under 
the aegis of the UN Food and 
Agricultural Organisation. 

While Britain is not abandoning 
the negotiations, the Government 
has concluded that there is now no 
hope of achieving a settlement in 
time for the next fishing season, 
which opens on February 1. 


Jeremy Morgan adds: There are 
fears in Buenos Aires of an out- 
burst of nationalist sentiment 
reminiscent of the FalklandB war 
in 1982. There are suspicions that 
the United States somehow had a 
hand in the British move and the 
Foreign Minister, Mr Dante 
Caputo, had at least one secret 
meeting with Mr Elliot Abrams 
the US Undersecretary for Inter- 
American Affairs. He has also 
reportedly spoken on the telephone 
to the US Secretary of State, Mr 
George Shultz. Mr Shultz appar- 
ently said that he was surprised by 
Britain's move to extend its terri- 
torial waters around the 
Falklands. 

The Government has meanwhile 
decided to form a military commit- 
tee and to stop sending conscripts 
home early. The measures are seen 
as a sign that President Alfonsin 
does not feel strong enough to 
confront an officer corps which 
largely considers itself fc law until 
Itself. 


Big money, courtesy of UK protection 


IF you are prosperous enough to go 
into the leading London seafood 
restaurant Manzi's and pay £4.60 
for a few morsels or squid as a 
starter, the odds are that your dish 
was caught near the Falklands. 
But it reaches the British gourmet 
trade only at the end of a long, 
costly chain of international bar- 
ter. 
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FAMILIARITY WILL BREED CONTENT 

International investment opportunities tor the private individual have never 
been greater. 

Neither have the problems. 

Financial marketplaces have become ever more complex as the possibilities 
they ol ter have multiplied. 1 

It would be beyond the resources of any one person to be familiar with them 
all. and beyt ind all hut a lew institutions as well. 
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all. and beyond all hut a lew institutions as well. 

£RC TruM Ci nn/xiny ilersfyi I miilrd rs one ol these few. 

Through a discretionary Portfolio Management Service, we can open the 
doors fufly to international investment opportunity tor high net worth individuals 
with an investment potential nf £ IGOJNIO or more. 

EBC Trust Company (jersey) Limited is a wholly owned subsidiary ol EBC 
Amro Bank Limited, tin- London based merchant linking arm of Amro Bank. 

TBC Aiqru has itself made a formidable reputation for successful foreign 
exchange dealing, and through Amiu Hank, the Company has access (u the re- 
sources and representation nt a major international financial organisation. 

Ibis helps give (he Portfolio Manageriienl 'Service depth in experience, 
expertise and info rin.il toil, necessary In today s volatile, last moving financial 
environment. 

^ ■ Our success is based upon total familiarity with the major I inancial centres. 

' - ‘ 7, r l>erlia P* V«urs should be based on familiarity with us. 

EBG Trust Company (Jersey) Limited 

ffi f7 f F |l \ase junL.ii t u.s at IRC Hnus>_\ I- 1 Seile Street. St Helier.' Jersey. Channel Islands. 

j-lliv" Telephone :dto-l font. TdtAr: 414 Fav; OtVt 3WU;. 
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By John Ezard 

It would have been scooped out 
of the water by a Soviet, 
Taiwanese, Bulgarian, Japanese or 
South Korean trawler, swapped 
around the world flBh futures 
market and finally supplied — in 
exchange for a disproportionately 
high weight of Scots mackerel — to 
a British wholesale importer who 
cannot buy British because Britain 
no longer has a deep-sea trawler 
fleet. The British importer’s 
likeliest source would have been 
Soviet. That is also one of the 
reasons choice Scots mackerel is 
hard to come by and exponsivo in 
Britain. 

This unforeseen legacy of the 
1982 conflict infuriated not only 
consorvalioiusts but those sections 
of the fish trade which encoun- 
tered it day by day. They knew 
that the hundreds of multinational 
factory shipB and squid jigging 
vessels which swarmed Into the 
South Atlantic every January at 
the start of tho fishing season 
could only operate within tho 
security and rescue fallback pro- 
vided — in the world's only 
unrestricted rich fishing waters — 
by Britain’s 150-mile naval, RAF 
and military Falkland Islands Pro- 
tection Zone (FIPZj established 
after the conflict. 

The garrison's inshore Sea King 
helicopter patrols, costly in main- 
tenance and flying hours, found 
themselves both reconnoitring the 
fleets and flying Polish seamen 
with peritonitis into Port Stanley 
for surgery. No costing for this 
involuntary extra role has ever 
been done because it would be too 
embarrassing. 

But the big money made by the 
fleets can be estimated more au- 
thoritatively by their market. Last 
season they took their largest 
catch, 381,000 tonnes of squid, 
blue whiting, and other fish sale- 
able at a minimum value of £210 
million from around the islands. 

That figure — some other esti- 
mates put it much higher — is 
only just under half the totpl 1980/ 
1987 cost to the British taxpayer of 
maintaining the Falklands garri- 
son, The scale of the operation on 
the ground is remarkable. Berke- 
ley Sound, the vast deepwater 
harbour where sotae.of the jiggers 
transfer catches to freezer vessels, 
was like , a city in illumination 
when 1 saw it. at night last year. 

Yet factors mofe crucial than 
money have begun to press. Pen- 
guins, albatrosses and other birds, 
as well as gourmets, eat squid; and 
the birds depend oh it. At the end 
of last year’s breeding season, with 
650 ships : active, hundreds of 
emaciated,'- ‘underdeveloped young 


penguins were washed all over the 
islands. This year's season will be 
more closely and anxiously 
monitored than over before. If 
results show that the food chain of 
the South Atlantic's miraculous 
wildlife has been injured, the 
Government — and the Opposition 
pnrticH whose specialists have 
taken not the slightest active 
interest in the issue — will have a 
heavy international case to answer 
regardleBs of last week’s declara- 
tion of another acronym. FICZ, the 
Falkland Islands Interim Conser- 
vation and Management Zone. 

Insteucl came Argentina’s sign- 
ing this summer of a fishing 
agreement with Russia and Bul- 
garin, in w.iLi-rc which include 
British claimed territory, coupled 
with n new Russian-built port 
facility ul Bahia Blnncn. Sir Geof- 
frey cited this us a principal cause 
for his decision, which was in fact 
governed as much by the failure of 
foredoomed and procrastinatory ef- 
forts to get h multilateral fishing 
doal through the UN Food and 
Agricultural Urgunisalion. 

Tho zone will enable British 
trawlers to fish profitably against 
more subsidised foreign 
Revenue from licences paid by 
those fleets should raise the pace of 
development for human beings on 
the Falklands. But if you know 
these islands, you know that 
for their humans will be 
incommensurately poorer if “fl 
wildlife which until now has al- 
ways surrounded them has already 
been marred. 


Tyndall-Guardian 
Funds Prices 

l 

Prices as at 24 October, 19** 

North American . , ■„ 
Fund ' $24.17 

Money Fund $27-31 

Overseas Fund $1 8.72 

Pacific Fund Yen 3049 

Wall Street Fund $34.07 

Mortgage Fund C$1063 

Commodity Fund ’ $20.00 

Eurobond Fund $21.6® 

Gold Fund ■ ■ $9- fl ? 


Further information can bo, .> 

obtained (Tom: . . •• 

S fndall-Quardlen • .. ■•■■■ 
anagement Ltd,,,. ■■ .it - 
BOX1256, 201 Heohenkis fldg.,: »’ 
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A FEW months ago the most 
fashionable country in which to 
invest was Japan. Just about every 
unit trust waB bringing out its 
Japan fund — some bringing out 
several. 

British investors were individ- 
ually investing in Japan too, with 
several stockbrokers now running 
Tokyo offices which pumped out 
informstion about the major Japa- 
nese companies. 

Needless to say, they would not 
have devoted those resources to 
research without finding a ready 
market. 

Now all has changed. Since the 
beginning of last year the yen has 
risen steadily against the US 
dollar. As the graph shows, the fall 
of the dollar has tailed off some- 
what since the summer, with the 
dollar trading in the Yen 150-165 
range. But at that level much of 
Japanese industry is unprofitable. 

To take just one example, last 
month Japan’s largest electronic 
company, Hitachi, reported that its 

g rofits in the six months to ond of 
eptember had fallen by nearly 50 
per cent. 

Now Hitachi had been hit by 
falling prices of semiconductors 
and video recorders as well as the 
rising yen, but the experience will 
have been repeated right across 
the broad span of Japanese export 
industry. 

It was the realisation of the 
damage that the strong yen was 
doing to the exporters which has 
helped end the boom of the Tokyo 
Stock Exchange. 

The second graph showB what 
has happened to the stock market. 
What must at first sight seem 
surprising is the way in which the 
Japanese share boom continued 
right through the first 18 months 
after the turn of the dollar. It was 
only thiB summer that investors 
started to become wary. 

Indeed, in the first part of this 
year, after the initial fall of the 
dollar, the market took off in a 
quite spectacular way. It was only 


The yen to the dollar 
steady rise 
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Still good reasons for being in Japan 

■ ■ a ■ m. m m . 


after August that the current bout 
of jitters took hold. Is it lime 
to take the profit and run? 
Or do the local investors who piled 
in the other week know something 
that the rest of us don't? 

As in all investment advice you 
have to hedge all conclusions with 
large public health warnings, but 
there are some points to moke. 

The first is that the combination 
of a strong currency and a strong 
stock market have created quite 
an extraordinary boom for ster- 
ling-based holders of yen securities 
this year. 

Indeed, in sterling terms the 
Nikkei Dow index doubled be- 
tween October last year ond Au- 
gust this. Even now, it is still 
standing at about 85 per cent 
above the level of a year ago. That 
sort of rise does not often occur in 
the world of investment finance. 

The second is that the yen itself, 
despite the massive revaluation, is 
still buttressed by the enormous 
trade surplus which Japan is still 
generating, perhaps of the order of 
$60 billion thiB year. Exporting 
may be rather unprofitable for the 
Japanese at these exchange rates, 
but they are still doing so as fast 


By Hamlsh McRae 

as ever. 

Further, even when the Japa- 
nese trade surplus declines, as 
eventually it surely must, the 
currenL account will be bolstered 
by the fuct that it has become the 
world’s largest net owner of assets 
abroad. 

But if you enn assume that for 
the foreseeable future the yen is 
extremely secure, enn you say the 
same for the prices on tho Tokyo 
Stock Exchange? 

The short answer must be no. 

You can discuss Japanese stock 
market prospects at two levels. 
You con talk about fundamental 
values. On the one hand, the 
country continues to generate vast 
savings, much of which are 
plunged into securities. The result 
has been that price/eamings ratios 
are extremely high by world stan- 
dards; and dividend income is 
extremely low. Japanese stocks, 
measured by these conventional 
measures, are very expensive. 

But that line of argument would 
have discouraged people from in- 
vesting in Japan at the beginning 
of this year, so the public health 
warning on that argument has to 
be much on display 


Heartcry of a generation 

Dennis Barker on the novelist John Bralne, who died last week 


JOHN BRALNE, the seminal nov- 
elist of the angry 1950s who never 
quite regained the early assurance 
of his mat novel, Room At The 
Top, was a self-made 
Yorkshireman whose sudden 
wealth took him to the stockbroker 
belt of Weybridge, and whose later 
comparative poverty took him to a 
rented flat in Hampstead where he 
tired even of the right-wing causes 
that had irritated the literary 
establishment for a generation. 

John Gerard Bralne, son of a 
sewerage worker, was bom on 
April 13, 1922 and left school at 
16. In rapid order he was a 
furniture shop assistant, a labora- 
tory worker, a piBton factory hand 
and a wartime naval telegraphist. 

After the war he took a room in 
London to write, became ill and 
spent 18 months in hospital where 
he began to write Room At The 


OXFORDSHIRE: In my area, on 
the edge of the Cotavyolds, dry- 
stone walls of the local limestone 
were once the commonest form of 
field boundaries on the higher 
ground. But even these sturdy 
structures needed repair from tune 
to time, when extremes of cold or 
drought, causing expansion or con- 
traction of the soil beneath, result- 
ed in the collapse of sections. In 
the old days craftsmen, often the 
farm-workers themselves, would 
carry 'but the repairs, but with the 
advent of barbed wire it became 
more' usual for the gapB to be 
closed with a few posts and a 
couple, of strands of Electri- 
fied fencing, followed atl. the next 


Top. He was back in Yorkshire 
working as a branch librarian in 
the West Riding County Library 
when the novel was published in 
1967i It was a saga or a crudely 
and naively ambitious young man 
from the North who sets his cap at 
a rich Industrialist’s daughter and 
ends up an executive in an 
unloving marriage. 

The book was rejected by four 
publishers before it was taken by 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. It was a 
heartcry from a whole trans-class 
generation and enjoyed an imme- 
diate success. In two months it 
made the £13 a week librarian into 
a £1,000 a week novelist. Braine 
appeared at the year's Cheltenham 
Festival with such celebrities as 
Sir Anthony Blunt. 

But Bralne's next novel The 
Vodi, a strangely surrealist work, 
epitomised the problems that 


problems that 
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tumble down. In many cases, 
thanks to wind-borne and bird- 
borne seeds, the tumbledown ruins 
were hidden by adventitious 
shrubs and trees. Just near my 
house is a field boundary which I 
knew SB a dry-stone wall about 60 

S ears go. It is now a dense hedge of 
awthorn, crab, Blackthorn, Byca- 
more, maple and elder, with atten- 
dant scramblers such as both 
bryonies, 'old man's beard, brambles 
and briars* But now some of, the 
still intact and well-built old walk 


are going the way of hedges. They 
are being demolished, add ' since 
some of them are roadside bound- 


aries, their removal in no • way 
enlarges the field for mechanical 
til In era Ortn mn nnlv asaiims that 


There is nothing wrong with 
shares that are “bad value" pro- 
vided no-one else minds. Japanese 
investors evidently do not. 

The second Approach is to look nt 


industrial prospects. Here, despite 
the obvious squeeze on profits of 
the main exporting companies, you 
can point to a couple of signs of 
comfort. 

One is that not all Japanese 
industry is in the exporting sec- 
tors. Per head of population and 
taking invisibles into account, the 
Japanese export less than we do. 

So a large portion of the index 
represents retailers, financial ser- 
vice companies, domestically-ori- 
ented industry and so on. Some 
sections of domestic industry — 
construction, for example — will in 
fact benefit from the redirection of 
the Japanese economy away from 
exporting which now has to take 
place. 

Japanese stocks remain very 
expensive, and people who have 
made goud profits might, well like 
to take some of them. But there 
are some sound reasons to remain 
in Japan, of which perhaps, the 
fundn mental strength of the yen is 
the host. 


Braine was to face when he 
departed from his simple formula 
of socially-rising man. It baffled the 
critics and the public and set him 
on an erratic literary course that 
seemed to stabilise again only with 
Life At The Top which, like the 
earlier novel, was made into a 
successful film. 

John Braine was strong on 
narrative line, weak on humour, 
warmth, and that self-awareness a 
writer needs if he is to draw other, 
totally different, characters truly. 
“All artists are repellent, but most 
repellent are writers," he once 
said. "Their material k ordinary 
human life, they capitalise on 
emotional experience. It might be 
technically possible for a painter to 
be a decent human being but never 
a writer." It' was a facile maxim 
which could be taken as an indica- 
tion of hk exaggerated fears about 
himself. 


weathered stone, and that the 
replacement by a single Btrand of 
electric . fence , fa finan^ally worth- 
while. Near my house a new 
property has had a drystime wall 
erected, and for Borne time I was 
puzzled by the fact that somehow it 
did not look in keeping with other 
old pnes nearby. It then dawned on 
me that, although well-built, there 
was a certain higgledy-piggledy 
final effort because the stones, of 
varying sizes, had beep inserted in 
random fashion, whereas in t^o 
traditional style there were,; do fi- 
nite horizontal courses of stones of 
approximately the spipe. thickness. 
But they are $tiU tyetter to look at 
than strandB of wirp.. 


FILL. IN THE 
COUPON. THEN FILL 
IN CHEQUES FROM 
A DEPOSIT ACCOUNT 
THAT PAYS OVER 
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If you have sterling funds to invest, find out about the 
Sterling Money Account managed by offshore bankers. 
Tyndall & Co (Isle of Man) Ltd. 

You earn high interest (the result of Tyndall Group's 
muscle in the money market) and enjoy the convenience 
of a cheque book for all normal banking services, including 
instant access to your funds, and payment of large bilk 
(minimum cheque £250). The account can also be used for 
standing orders. 

Investment is in UK banks, local authorities and 
building societies. Interest is credited four times a year, with 
the interest itself earning interest to give you an even higher 
return (currently 10.78%). Post the coupon for details. 

* Rale ai Lime of going ie» press. 

[~ lb: Tyndall & Co. (Isle of Man) Ltd, Dept owm i ~| 

I ' P5 Box 62, Tyndall House, Kensington Rd, Douglas, ■ 

| Isle orMan, U K. Tel: (0624) 29201. Telex: 628732, 1 

I Please send me details ofiyndall Money ; j 
Accounts. SterlingQ US Dollar □ ■ ; j j 

| Name - ••••■' 1 I ' " " : ■ ; i |. 

I .Address. . ' ■ 8 •• I 
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Rising hopes of an arms pact 


THE United States and the Soviet 
Union have extended their arms 
control talkB in Geneva, in the 
hope that they will be able to make 
swift progress after the Soviet 
Foreign Minister, Mr Eduard 
Shevardnadze, and the US Secre- 
tary or State, Mr George Shultz, 
meet in Vienna this week. 

The Geneva talks had been due 
to adjourn on Tuesday for a 
lengthy winter break. But in the 
aftermath of Reykjavik, the nego- 
tiating teams have been hampered 
by disagreements between Wash- 
ington and Moscow about what 
was agreed in Iceland, and by 
unsettled debates in both capitals 
about the next arms control moves. 

Now it is hoped that Mr 
Shevardnadze and Mr Shultz, both 
attending thiB week’s Helsinki 
Review Conference in Vienna, will 
sort out these difficulties and issue 
clear and compatible guidelines for 
the two armB talks teams. 

Both sideB have indicated they 
are now ready to stay longer in 
Geneva, and return after only a 
short Christmas adjournment — 
providod they receive the right 
signals from their foreign minis- 
ters. 

The Americans contend that two 
decisions are essential to unlock 
the negotiations. First, there must 
be Soviet agreement to negotiate 
on medium-range nuclear missiles, 
irrespective of whether such a 
treaty will ultimately only be 
signed and implemented as part of 
the wider package which the Rus- 
sians want. 

The Russians have said that INF 
must remain linked to a solution of 
the space weapons Ibbuc and to an 
agreement of strategic arms. 

Since the Iceland summit, the 
Russians have made a series of zig- 
zag statements about their willing- 
ness to negotiate separately on 
INF. The US is hoping that Mr 
Shevardnadze will clear up this 
ambiguity. 

Secondly, the US is looking to 
Mr Shevardnadze to 1 give sub- 


By Holla Pick 

stance to Soviet hints of greater The Americans, have tabled two 
flexibility in Moscow's position on draft treaties in Geneva as well as 
the permissible limits of space formalising their commitments to 
weapons research. The US is said abide by the ABM treaty for 10 
to be ready to negotiate an agreed yearn. 

definition of research to he The American draft treaty on 
permitted under the ABM Treaty, strategic arms reductions is de- 
The US has taken stops to alloy signed to achieve the elimination 
the fears of its Nato allies that an of all ballistic missiles by the end 
eventual US-Soviet agreement on of 10 years, divided into two five- 
the elimination of medium- range year stages. The American version 
nuclear weapons in Europe would would leave both super-powers 
jeopardise their vital security in- with nuclear-tipped bombers and 
terete with cruise missiles. 

They have told the Soviet Union The Soviet leader has publicly 
that the United States, which now disputed this version, insisting 
has no modem short-range nuclear that President Reagan went much 

- - further in Reykjavik and agreed to 
« i . the elimination of all nuclear 

uoroacnev to arsenals within the 10 year period. 

• . . -m M « US officials have conceded that 

VlSlt MCXICO Mr Reagan may indeed have said 

,rn uriL-i* nii iioo something on these lines, but, if he 

M ». it «■ inadvertent. At any 

ZUfln.Z rat0 ' both hla ow ” advisers and 

5 f S, the President that, all along, he 

K? 8oZ AS" ^tn lhe Th“ow 

Z* b L M vf C Je If a" «eSr ST^5*ffT5S2. 'ST-ta 

^T * 1 hf fh* in nit hv a trusted on arms control after stag- 

It will be the first visit by a . „ 1( _ 11 n„ l4 _.i af 

Russian Communist leader to . P^ony P . M „ 

the country which established Shanistan in October. ^Reagan 

flp- *«■ tie. with the Bol.h* ^^‘^.“'WUcal “ 

liks as ear jy Twft-. cause the same people who an- 

trarkad n o unoed phony pullouts lost month 

S are »»yAig ™ ■"*» 

him down in 1040. control this month”. 


systems in Europe, must be al- 
lowed to match the 200 SS-21s and 
SS-23s, which the Soviet Union 
now has in place in Eastern 
Europe or on its own soil. 

Meanwhile, another of the 
senior U8 advisers on arms control 

E olicy, General Edward Rowney, 
as just ended a round of East 
European capitals, seeking to out- 
line the US version of events in 
Reykjavik, which differs material- 
ly in key aspects from the Soviet 
version. 


Kohl’s comparison angers Moscow 


French raiders sink 
the wrong ship 

By Paul Webster In Paris 


THE French secret service and the 
French navy, which blundered in 
sinking the Greenpeace flagship, 
the Rainbow Warrior, have appar- 
ently teamed up again, this time 
sinking the wrong ship. 

Three weeks after sending the 
Australian-skippered trawler. 
Southern Raider, to the bottom or 
the Indian Ocean, the navy has 
been accused of getting its targets 
mixed up. 

Unluckily for the captain of the 
French warship, the Albatross, the 
French secret Bervice, the DG8E, 
had aignalled the presence of on 
old enemy, with a similar name, 
suspected of spying on French and 
Indian Ocean operations and of 
gun-running. 

Soon lifter the bombardment and 
rescue of the trawler’s 23-strong 
crow, the ship being sought was 
signalled tied up in the Capo. 

Since October 9, when tho sink- 
ing was officially announced, the 
navy has allegedly tried to cover 
up the mistake. However, news 
was broken by the Australian 
captain, Mr John Chadderton, who 
has told the Australian press that 
a deal was offered by the navy and 
the secret service if he admiLted 
that he was working a spy ship. 

The captain, three other Austra- 
lians, and four New Zealand crew- 
men are now being held on illegal 
fishing charges in the French 
Overseas Department of Reunion. 

In Paris, sources in the Defence 
Ministry admitted that there was 
an inquiry being made on possible 
confusion over the name of the 
ship, while insisting that the 
Albatross had the right to attack 
as the Southern Raider was ille- 
gally fishing for lobster in French 
territorial waterB. 

The official version of events 
given after the sinking on October 
9 reported a 13-hour chase in 
southern Indian Ocean waters 
near the tiny French possession of 
St Paul. A fisheries patrol vessel 
twice fired on the Southern Raider 


Make less 
poverty — 
room for i 


“They cannot talk peace in 
Reykjavik and wage war in 
Kabul," he asserted. 

The President later argued Chat 
the US was now “dealing with the 
Soviet Union from a position of 
strength", adding that it was 8D1 
which brought Mobcow to the 
bargaining table. "Our goal is to 
keep America strong, to Bave the 
West from nuclear terror, to make 
ballistic missiles obsolete and, ulti- 
mately, to eliminate them from the 
face of the earth.” 


RELATIONS between tho Soviet 
Union and We/t Germany farther 
deteriorated over the weekend, 
with Moscow cancelling a visit by 
two German officials^ 

The Russians first conceited the 
proposed visit by the Research and 
Technology Minister in on appar- 
ent protest at Chancellor Helmut 
Kohls refusal to apologise for a 

H arlson he made between 
ail Gorbachev and the Nazi 
propaganda minister, Josef Goeb- 

The Soviet Union later cancelled 
a second, ofifiiual- West ..-German 
visit — ’ ■ the » planned- tobr . by. the 


By Anna Tomforde In Bonn. 

head of the cultural department of 
the Foreign Ministry, Mr Barthold 
Witte. 

m I . 

AJthough the Government would 
officially not Hrik the cancellation 
of the visit to Moscow by Mr Heinz 
Rieaenhuber to the Chancellor’s 
unfortunate remark, informed 
sources said the Russians were 
insisting on a “public clarifica- 
tion". 

Dr Kohl, speaking on East* West 
relations, said in an Interview 
with Newsweek magazine: 'Tm 
not - a fool. I -don't consider -him 
(Gorbachev) to be a liberal. 


before sinking it because it refused 
to stop. 

But it is now reported that the 
Becret service, the DGSE, whose 
saboteurs sank the Rainbow War- 
rior in New Zealand last year, had 
been keeping their tags on another 
vessel for nearly three years, as It 
wsb suspected of espionage and 
gun-running to nationalists in the 
French Pacific Islands of New 
Caledonia. 

The crew of the Southern Raid- 
er, which included a woman and 
several South Koreans, was taken 
to Reunion by the Albatross. 

An hour from port, a helicopter 
landed on the bridge and Captain 
Chadderton says ho was offered u 
deal by a uniformed officer and a 
man in plainclothes. 

US frees cash 
for UN 

By Jane Rosen 

THE US has notified tho United 
Nations Secretary-General, Perez 
dc Cuellar, that it will pay $100 
million to the UN’s I960 budget, 
which is roughly hair the amount 
it is supposed to pay under the 
system of assessments. 

Mr Perez do Cuellnr estimates 
tlmt tho UN still needs at least 
another $20 million from the 
Americans if it is to meet its 
payroll and other fixed expenses 
this year. 

In response. State Department 
officials say they will ask Congress 
to rescind another round of budget 
cuts affecting the UN. provided the 
General Assembly approves a 
package of administrative reforms 
drafted, by a committee of 18 UN 
experts, including representatives 
of the Soviet Union and the 
Western countries. Besides reform- 
ing the UN's budgetary procedures 
it would give the big powers 
considerably more say in UN 
affairs. 


room for 
and more 


justice 


Start at the sharp end and try to 
do something to help; this is (he 
way that Quakers have always 
sought to tackle problems. If you 
can't do something grand, you can 
still do something worth- , 

while. 

QUAKER PEACE & 
SERVICE sets out to help 
with small projects In eco- 
nomically deprived coun- ry 
tries, working with people 
to improve the quality of food, 
health, skills and knowledge — of 
life itself. Without the stress of 
poverty, there’s more room for 
justice. In Britain, too, QPS 


opens up paths towards peace: 
supporting positive local actions; 
enabling diplomats and politicians 
to voice their mutual doubts aod 
fears away from the public eye; 

seeking to bring a reli- 
^ gious viewpoint to discus* 
sions on the reduction of 
8^^. . today’s violence.' 

But we can’t work all by 
ourselves s there Ore sixty 
practical projects to be 
maintained. The world becomes 
more costly everyday and the 
work becomes more vital. 

Please add your help to make ! 
more room for justice. 


• ■ ■ • « . . • 

modern Communist leader who 
understands public relations. 
Goebbels, one of those responsible 
for the crimes of the Hitler era, 
was an expert in public relations, 
too.” 

One day after the Interview was 
published on October 24, the Rus- 
sian ambassador to Bonn, Mr Yuli 
Kvitsinaki, asked the Government 
to explain the- Chancellor’s' re- 
mark. He was told that what Dr 
Kohl meant to express was that 
the effectiveness of a public rela- 
tions campaign did not. necessarily 
say anything about the quality of 
.th^-actual polities., , j 


\ Tick box for 
more Information. 

□Asia , 

□Africa . 

□ Middle East 

□ Latin. America 

□ Peace arid nonviolence 
[3 Sharing World Resources 
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1 want to help Quaker Peace A 
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Yamani replaced as i oil chief 


SHEIKH AHMED ZAKI YAMA- 
NI, the man who came to 
aymbolise the power of oil, has 
been removed from his poet as 
Saudi Arabia^ oU miniator and 
I replaced by Hisham Nasser. 

. The disappearance of the oil 
industry's most influential figure 
and the architect of this year's 
price crash sent jitters through the 
world’s crude markets. 

Sheikh Yamani had been unwell 
for some time. He had complained, 
to the small circle of correspon- 
dents whom he briefed at the 
conclusion of Opec conferences 
that he 'was Buffering from a 
circulatory disorder, Which he 'be- 
lieved had been brought oii by 
overwork and which gave him 
noticeably distended ankles and an 
unnaturally cold handshake. 

But the announcement of his 
dismissal came 10 days after he 
had been humiliatingly contradict- 
ed by.hia own government during 
the course of tne last Opec meet- 
ing, and it may be that this 
dropping of tho oil industry's most 
celebrated and influential pilot 
heralds a change in Saudi Arabia's 
oil policy. 

It was Sheikh Yamani who last 
December discreetly manoeuvred 
Opec into adopting the policy of 
boosting its market share, which 
wns directly responsible for this 
year’s oil price collapse. 

His aim was to increase the 
demand for Opec oil and the power 


By John Hooper 



Sheikh Yamani 

of the cartel and of Saudi Arabia in 

§ articular over a 15-year period. 

uspicione that his aims were not 
fully shared or appreciated by the 
Saudi Royal family grew with a 
succession of statements from the 
court appearing to contradict hiB 
assumptions. 

The latest of these endorsed an 
extension of the Iranian-inspired 
pact which has almost doubled 
crude prices since last August and 
was issued less than 24 hours after 
Sheikh Yamani had publicly re- 
jected such a move. 

Right to the end of his marathon 
24-year stint as Saudi oil minis- 


ter, he held the power to move the 
world's oil markets — making and 
breaking the. fortunes of traders 
with a single well-phrased remark. 
A man of impressive composure 
and great courtesy in his private 
and public dealings alike, he was 
able to exploit an occasional out- 
burst of anger to maximum effect 
in negotiations. 

Such was hiB status within Opec 
that it became accepted practice at 
Opec conferences for bim to receive 
other ministers, including the 
chairman, in his suite of rooms. He 
never visited them. 

: But hid prestige was dealt a 
devastating blow at Opec's confer- 
ence in Geneva last August when 
Iran’s oil minister, Mr Gnolamreza 
Aghazadeh, scotched plans careful- 
ly laid by Saudi Arabia and her 
Gulf allies. 

Mr Aghazadeh proposed that in 
the face of plunging prices, Opec 
should exempt his country’s en- 
emy, Iraq, on condition that the 
remaining 12 member states re- 
turned to their old output quotas. 
The agreement, unanimously 
adopted by the conference, very 
nearly doubled prices within the 
space of 48 hours and united the 
poorer members of the 
organisation behind Iran. 

One of the first acts of the new 
minister, Mr Nazer, was to urge 
Opec to begin raising the price of 
oil by more than a quarter to at 
least $18 a barrel. 


The sheikh not born to be king 


ii 


SHEIKH YAMANI haa always 
been more highly appreciated in 
the West than in his own country 
and in recent years he found 
himself confronted by a growing 
array of powerful enimies. 

His star role in the foreign 
media, which often portrayed him 
— wrongly — as the sole arbiter of 
the nation's oil policy was resented 
by other prominent SaudiB, par- 
ticularly those connected with the 
Royal Family. It was not lost on 
them that he was better known 
than the King. 

I ^.Sheikh Yamani could not per- 
haps have prevented that. His 
name and his face were fixed 
irrevocably in people's minds in 
the wake of the first oil "shock" 12 
years ago. 

Nevertheless, he enjoyed the 
limelight and was not above play- 
ing up to the cameras. When Opec 
accepted an invitation from the 
Yugoslav government to hold its 
conference on an island in the 
Adriatic last Bummer, he arrived 
aboard a gleaming white motor 
launch wearing matching navy 
blue tunic and slacks with a gold 
chain around his neck. He had a 
sailor's cap in one hand and silver- 
topped cane in the other, 

Even some of his Gulf allies felt 
that it struck a tactlessly ostenta- 
tious and frivolous note at a time 
when oil prices had fallen to their 
lowest real level for a decade, 
bringing great hardship to many of 
Saudi Arabia's poorer Opec part- 
| ners. 

For the nverage Saudi in the 
street, and for most Arabs outside 
the Kingdom, Yamani was simply 
too westernised. Ironically, In view 
of his bitter tussle with Mrs 
Thatcher's Government over oil 
policy, he was an instinctive An- 
glophile. His bodyguards were ex- 
SAS men led by a former officer in 
the Royal Horse Guards. 

A more serious criticism of him 
was voiced by the rising genera- 
tion of young Saudi professional 
and business men of whom the 
Westerh-educated Yamani waa’an. 
early forerunner. "Yamani has not 

11— fl. _ J a. 11.. . Is. j 'll 1 


Refineries have been built in the 
Kingdom to add value to the crude 
oil it pumps, but the products they 
generate are BtUl marketed on a 
rather extemporary basis by the 
tight-knit circle around pr Abdul 
Hady Hassan Taher, the governor 
of the state petroleum and miner- 
als corporation, Petromin. 

Petromin, for which Sheikh Ya- 
mani was ultimately responsible, 
has never evolved the kind of long- 
term marketing strategy adopted 
by its Kuwait counterpart and 
which bore fruit last month when 
KPC began marketing its own 
brand of petrol and lubricants in 
Europe. 

While King Faisal and then 
King filial id occupied the throne 
and for as Long as the price and the 
volume of Saudi oil were increas- 

By John Hooper 

uig, Sheik Yamani wbb virtually 
immune -from criticism. The acces- 
sion four years ago of King Fahd, 
with whom he has a much more 
distant relationship, came just as 
the glut brought about by Opec's 
price rises was beginning to take 
effect. 

Opec's response was to cut back 
its output to prop up its official 
□rites. Saudi Arabia, guided by 
Yamani, dgreed to take od the role 
of "swing producer". - In practice, 
this meant that whenever it looked 
ba if quota busting by other 
member states would breech the 
organisation’s overall ceiling, the 
SaudiB had .to hold down their own 
output. 

By the summer of last year, tho 
Kingdom, was producing no more 
than two million barrels a day — a 
fifth of its peak production. Sever- 
al- months earlier, the Supreme 
Petroleum Council, had decided 
that enough was enough. : Plata 
were laid for the Kingdom to 
disown its "swing producer" role 
and start marketing crude accord- 
ing to its value : on the open 
market. . 

By December, ^with ,the, cartel’s 
output running out of. control, 
Opec had Utile pptioh hjit to make 


Yemeni's dismissal is that, having 
been blamed for the consequences 
of a policy aimed at keeping prices 
up by keeping production down, he 
now appears to have been made 
the scapegoat for one which aimed 
at restoring output by depressing 
prices. 

He saw only too dearly that the 
"fair share’ 1 strategy needed to be 
applied rigorously if It were to 
succeed. In an address to the 
Swiss-Arab Chamber of Commerce 
earlier this year, he foresaw prices 
being kept at around two-thirds of 
their previous level until the end 
of the century. This, ho forecast, 
would not only expand the demand 
for oii, but squeeze out of the 
system much of the crude produc- 
tion from non-Opoc notions, 
putting the cartel back in the 
saddle some time in the 1990s. 

But as the oil price plummeted, 
driven down as much by Sheikh 
Yamani'B dire predictions as by 
the realities of supply and demand, 
|t : soon became clear that some 
influential figures In Saudi Arabia 
had doubts about the economic and 
political co9t that this would en- 
tail. 

The effects of the oil price crash 
bn poorer nations in the Arab 
world haa brought King Fahd 
under Unmense pressure, not least 
from the White House which cari 
see only too clearly the impact that 
a sustained period of low prices 
would have on Egypt. Well-in- 
formed observers of the Kingdom 
add that an important factor was 
tho susceptibility of Crown Prince 
Abdullah to complaints from the 
Syrians. The Crown Prince, who is 
rtarried to a Syrian, is known to be 
close to Damascus. 

• However, Die man moBt directly 
affected by the financial implica- 
tions of, first, the drop in produc- 
tion and then the drop in prices, 
has been Mr Hisham Nazer, the 
planning minister who has taken 
on Sheikh Yemeni's portfolio.. Mr 
Edmund O’Sullivan, editor -of the 
Middle East Economic Digest, who 
interviewed Mr 1 Nazer last year, 
describes him as . “an effective 


Is a further dollar 
devaluation needed? 


THE gap is enormous, but the fact 
that' it was just a little narrower 
than expected was enough for the 
markets. The September US trade 
figures showed a deficit of $12.56 
billion for the month. This was a 
distinct improvement on the now- 
revised August deficit of $14.03 
billion, and the $16.05 billion of 
July. This means that the trade 
deficit for the first months of the 
year has been running at an 
annual rate equivalent to $170.50 
billion, compared with a deficit of 
$148.48 billion last year. So 
though there might be an apparent 
turn in the trade gap since July, 
the annual rate is still running 
well above last year. 

But naturally enough, it is the 
trend which matters, and the 
markets were right to focus on 
that. From their point of view the 
basic question must surely be 
whether the present devaluation of 
the dollar will be sufficient over 
time to correct the deficit, or 
whether a further devaluation will 
be needed. 

But devaluation against what 
currency? 

Perhaps the most interesting 
aspect of these new figures is the 


happened before calling for still 
further adjustments. 

At any rate it 19 to the countries 
which hove not devalued that 
attention hns turned. 

It is accepted by the US Admin- 
istration that it is very difficult to 
do much about the deficit with 
Canada, or with the Latin Ameri- 
can countries. With Canada, the 
two economies are too closely 
integrated for it to be possible to do 
very much. 

There has been the odd measure. 
A couple of weeks back the US put 
a 16 per cent duty on Canadian 
lumber. But this wns probably 
more a pre-election one-off event 
than part of any concerted drive to 
cut the deficit by imposing tariffs 
on imported products. 

The US is similarly hamstrung 
with the deficit with Latin Amer- 
ica. It makes no earthly sense to 
lend Mexico more money and then 
deny it the ability to service that 
debt by refusing to buy the coun- 
try's exports. The same goes for the 
other major debtors, Brazil and 
Argentina. 

The two countries most in the 
firing line are Taiwan and Korea, 
both of which have enormous trade 


By Hamlsh McRae 


way you can see some impact of 
the dollar's devaluation against 
the Japanese yen and the German 
mark, the currencies against 
which the dollar has fallen most. 
■Where you do not seu any impact, 
for the most obvious of reasons, is 
against the currencies where the 
dollar has not been significantly 
devalued. 

Thus the trade dofleit with 
Japan fell in the month to -$4.12 
billion, against $-1.70 billion the 
month before; tho deficit with 
Western Europe was down to £1.78 
billion from $2,16 billion. Compare 
that with the deficit with Mexico, 
which nearly doubled to $439 
million from $259 million. (Yes, 
for all tho things you hear about 
Moxico's financial failings, the fact 
remains that she is a highly 
successful exporter to the US.) The 
deficit with Opec similarly rose to 
$1.09 billion from $679 million. 

The exception to this pattern 
was Canada, for the two exchange 
rates have remained roughly sta- 
ble, and the deficit still narrowed 
to $1.49 billion from $2.16 billion 
the month before. 

Aside from the changes, though, 
the other point that stands out 
from these figures is the absolute 
numbers: for example, the- fact 
that the trade deficit with Canada 
ia almost as large as the trade 
deficit with the whole of Western 
Europe. Should not US trade poli- 
cy be directed there? 

This is just what 1 b happening at 
the moment. 

After the failure of the US to 
bully Germany and Japan to cut 
their interest rates, or to accept a 
further devaluation of the dollar, 
at the Washington finance minis- 
ters’ meetings a month ago, US 
policy was redirected. 

Alter all, roughly. 60 per cent of 
the US trade was with countries 
which had not devalued against 
the dollar, while only the remain- 
ing 40 per cent was with countries 
like Japan and' Germany, which 
had. 

'It made both political and practi- 
cal sense to' lay off Germany. and, 
Japan and. 1 concentrate attention 
elsdwhere; 'The US policy-makers 
may even to same extent "have 
accepted , the intellectual position 


surpluses wilh the US. Korea can 
arguu, and Ims buun arguing, that 
its foreign debt pusition is such 
that it jnusi have open export 
access to the US lo service its 
debts. This has not slopped the US 
from pressing fur a significant 
reviiluatimi of the Korean won. U 
tho US does nut gel its way, we 
should expect direct retaliatory 
measures. 

Taiwan, tow. in under heavy 
pressure from the US. Here the 
foreign indebtedness is much more 
nianagouble. Indued. Taiwan has 
very large reserves. Expect fl 
significant revaluation or direct 
measures to limit the deficit, per- 
haps both. 

Assuming this policy oflbasive 
works nt least to some extent, 
where might it leave the trade 
deficit? 

Conventional wisdom is new 
that the deficit is on n gradual 
declining trend. Merrill Lynch said 
that it expected the deficit to 
dec lino to $130 billion next year 
from an nnticiputcd $160 billion 
this. This would add one percent- 
age point to growth. 

That is about as good a working 
assumption as you can get. 8pt 
there a?e jokers. The oil price Is 
one. Last month’s improved trade 
figures came despite a. share 
in the volume of oil imports (up w 
per cent), and a modest rise ipv*® 
average price to $12.67 a tariri- 
That is appreciably below; current 
prices., . ./..•• 

Suppose that the new gjl w 100 , 
in Saudi -Arabia ie prepated to 
, the country back into the swiBB 
producer role, and we have B ®.°. 
price securely back in the 
teens? The gradual narrowing P* 0- 
file could go out of the windoV- 

In truth the US Administration 
,has found it utterly lrmwssibl ■ 
forecast the price of oil. It J#?'* 
phalanx of computers predicting 
just about every variable 
might affect the trade deficit- 
when ,it comes to oil they sifln^P*y 
look up the futures price in If 1 ® 
Wall Street Journal* arid stick ton* 

In the' short {erxp, at least’ $1® 

dollar ^ooks. piore .■"$& 
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NEW RELEASES 
FROM HMV 


EMI 

% 


VIDEOCASSETTES 




SCHUBERTi 8THNQ QUARTETS: Complete Ind "Death end the Malden" 
Sertin. Butch quartet. 2 Can Bet OLP equlv.) C1&40. 

VEROfi OTELLO (The sound! reck far ZofflreUI’e Film) Domingo, filcdartill. 
Chorus end Orsh. of La Scars Milan, Mesial. 2LP7Ciaa Eli-M, SCO E20.W. 
BOULT CONDUCTS ELGAR: Digitally Remaitered Byrm t & 2, String 
Banned#, Intrad end Allegro. Violin Con., Enigma, Pomp A Orctimaianeo, 
Cello Con. No. 1. IPO. 080. NPO. Boult dLRCisa Definitive Elgar 
performervae, £ 

A TREASURY OP ENGUBH BONO: Compile Elgar, Peny. Inland. Oriiue. 
Bridge. Holst, Bex. Vaughan William*. Verioue Artists. Tauber, Noah, 
Flagstad ItttMSl JLJYCoce. Bat £8.60 

BRmfiH MUSIC POfl CONCERT BAND: Voli. 1 ft 2. IncL V. Wiillama, Jacob, 
Granger at&. Centre! Bind of RAF. Banin. Recommended (or sound. 2LFY 
Cbm. £11.00, 

MENUHIN; VIOLIN CONCERTOS 170th Birthday Tribute) Bahuman, Salnl 
Beans. Sibelius. Bloch, Berkeley: Violin Sonatas, Var. Oroha ft Conductor!. 
HJYCaaa. Bat £17 00. 

I THE HMV MASTER SERIES ON CASSETTE 


LP CfM 

□ □ 
□ □ 

□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 


Digitally Ramaffd Perform an eta of Renowned Vtomfty (extra playing time). 
tS.EE each, tfM for 2 of C11.10 for L 


■RUCH/MENDILBSOHN VKRJN CONCERTOS: Merhuln. ISO. 
BouNIfiuMbNk do Voumoe. 

SMETANAx MA VLABT Complete Dresden Bilenko pelt. Barg Lund. 
BRAHMS; DOUBLE CONCERTO Menuhin. Tonaffer. IPO Barglund. 
BMUUB: FMANDtA, Karelia. Valia Trial#. Pohjola Daughter. Holla, 
Barbirolli. 

MOZART: VIOLIN CONCERTOS 2 ft 4. BPO. Olatrekh. 

HOLST: PLANETS. LSO. Previn. 

HAMM Li KEYBOARD SUITES. Rtohisr. 

RAVEL: BOLERO. Debuaay, La Mar. BPO, Karajan. 

PROKOFIEV: Byrne 7 ft 1. Ueutanant Kile. LSO, Previn. 

RAVEL; PIANO CON- FOR LEFT HAND. Pavinno. Gaaperd da la Nuh. 
Gavrilov. 

BRUCKNER SYM. No. 4 "Rommtkr : BPO. Kera|an. 

HAYDN: HGHUGHTB FROM 'THE SEASONS": BPO. Karajan. 
MOZART] VKRJN CONCERTO No. I. Slnfonla Concananta, OlitraUi 
BEETHOVEN: SONATAS. Moonlight. Paihetioue, Appassionato. 
Barenboim 




BEETHOVEN: SYMPHONIES 1 -i OVERTURES Carlohn and FldaUo. Groeae 
Fug*, floiolaia, Philharmonia OLPVCaii" £21 95 

BEaflHOVEN: SYMPHO l«EB 3, 1 ft No- 7 and Overture! Idle daaato mono 
reoonflnga) (1864-66) PMlharmonto aLPvCeee" CIO M 
BEETHOVEN: IfUBBA SOLEMNlfli Sodiratrom. New Phlfli. Orth. ft Choree 
— ‘among the greatest recording! 1 . 2lffCeu £10-96. 

BEETHOVEN; THE B PIANO CONCERTOS: Barenboim. New Ptillh 4LftCii a 
C17 9ft. 

BACH: MASS IN B MINOR: Bekfr, Gedda. Pray. BBC Ch Philharmonia. 3 l?i 
Cau £16-46, 

BACH: ST MATTHEW PASSION: Schwarzkopf. Dtoakau. Ludwig. Paara. 
Baker. Event — The DEFINITIVE Catting — PhlBi. eUYCaw £20.60. 
BRAHMBi GERMAN REQUIEM: Schwarzkopf. Diaflkau, Ludwig. Philhar- 
monJa ILffCaas £10.46- 

SCHUflflRTi SYMPHONIES ftflftfl niliharmanla 2lP’e*'Cau" 0.3*. 
KLEMPERER: SYMPHONY No. 2AVEMA- THREEPENNY OPERA SUITE/ 
BRUCKNER: SYMPHONY No. 7; Phllh. Now Phiilv Cond. Klemperer. 2lPVf 
Case* 0.39. 


HMV TOP-SELLERS ON CASSETTE 

THE HMV CLASSICAL FIFTY: Fifty of ihe World 1 ! Great OflaaTea to 
outrunning and original performance! by renowned irtlitei end 
conducted by Barbirolli. Sargent, Beecham. Bouii and Previn — fi 
Can. eat £1696 (bargain price) 

BACH: BRANDENBURG CONCERTOS: Unde Contort. Hen* Martin 
Unde I DIGITAL) (REFLEXE) 2 Call. Set. SPECIAL PRICE U BA 
MOZART: "Hunt" and 'Dissonance" Quartan. Schubert Quartet No. 
10. Dealt; and the Malden, Quintet In C. Amadeua Quartet (from 
HMV Truiaury) 2 caaieRS aat (ILF equivalent) CSSS. 

BM ADRIAN BOULT/BBC SYM ORCH: Hotel: Planaii. Elgar Inirod 
and Ajregm. Vaughan Wiillama Job and Tellfai Fantaela (hiitorlcar 
raedge.) 2 Cine £7.38. 

MOZART: Symphk 32. 35, 33. 40. 41. Eng Chamber Orch. Qraffray 
Tate. 2 Caea. £11.20 (Dlgitail (highly acclaimed) 

MOZART: THE COmAxtE NANO CONCERTOSi Soiolit and 
Conductor Barenboim with Engllih Chamber Orcheatre. I Cat a. Sot 

(12LP equlv.). C20SB. 

BEETHOVEN: THE 1ATE 1 QUARTETS (Complete) Alban Barg 
□uertet. new digital recording 4LFHCeu IN £10 S3 — recommend* 
ed. 

BACH: The Suite! Iqr Unaccompanied Cello. No! 1-S. Heinrich BchJtf 
— newly recorded Digital Can. Sal £11 20. 

ROSSINI: Petit* Meaae BaHnnNIe. Popp. Oedde, Libeque Biller!. 
Kknga Coll Choir Cambridge. Crecbury — new dig retfd g Cm. Set 
Cfdgg. 

ELGAR: "EMQMA” AND "TAL&TAFP” end VIOLIN CONCERTO: LPO. 
Meolffriu and Kennedy. IPO Handley (latter wee beat British 
Oeisloal Recording of 1SH1 2 cate. £9 29 
THE ART OF PAULTORTEUIR: Elgir ft Dvorak Cello Cone*- Brahma 
Double Cone, Tchalk Roccoc Van., ate. 3lF*Caie £12.89. 

THE ART OP EMIL OILAS: Bee ih oven. ShaiuLovkh, Chopin, 
Rachmaninov 3rd Piano Concerto, etc.. 3LP cauette, aat £12-89. 
RACHMANINOV: Symphony No 1. LPO Previn on chrome caueile. 
special price £4 4a 

VAUGHAN WELUAMSr Penal Symphony In ihe Fen Courtly. New 
Phil. Orah., Boult, 1 caeiette, £4.40. 

VAUGHAN WILLIAMS: THE COMPLETE SYMPHONIES 1-S: New 
phllh. ft LPO. SIR ADMAN BOULT — famiueifld end aimoapheric 
composition by the Graiteil Englleh CompoaeriS Ceil. Bel £23-99. 
AH JOHN BAHBUROUi CONDUCTS ENGLISH MUSK: BIa. 3rd 
Byrnph., Elgar. Ireland, etc. Halle end LPO. 7 Cau Sat with Booklet. 
EBSO only. . 


LP Can 


□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 

□ o 

□ □ 

□ □ 

B B 

□ D 


EMI : i o.' : TUr .-V ; M 



DOUBLE-PLAY 
MUBICABBETTE 
TAPES AT 

™UST 

NEW LOWER 
PRICE 


ELGAR: The Down of India Suite, Coronation March. Imperial March, Swam 
Suite RawathomedllPCYGrtrvii. . 11# . □ 

SR ADMAN BOULT CONDUCTS ELGAR: Inal. The Muiic Makers, Wand of Youth. 

3 Bavarian Dincai Me. London Phil Orchestra □ 

mCCARDO MtfTI CONDUCTS TCHMKOVIKYi Symphs. B&ft. FhHhgrmonla 

Oieheitra. O 

POLUNI PLAYS CHOPM: Plano Concerto No 1. Nocturnes and Potanalaoi, 

WLLroSu^'romucre vauokan wiuiami 

Portrait,. B MyitluJ Song*. Flo. Cmpl ate. King* Col lego and B*<* Choir.. Sir 

David WUgcku. LJ 

BEROLUND CONDUCTS SHOSTAKOVICH: Symphonies Noe. B ft 1 1. Symph. No. 

7 (Leningrad) end IN Plano Concerto. Boumunouth Symph., recommended tar 

sound aoallty. 2taasa. (dtalay) £1249. . U 

M^CHXOtMpSye oEwJ ***** MhMvA 

tm 9 

Umptrar. □ 

" _ ^ 

EM PARLOPHONE — THE DEFINITIVE QlFT 

TNE BEATLES COLLECTION u> cm. 


. J 


.-ft 




RECORDS 


Pio 


MINICASSETTES 


COMPACT DI8CS 


o 


All prices Postage Paid for UK Delivery. 

For overseas destinations — prices for MusIcaiBette, Compact 
Disc end Vldeocaaaette Include surface postage. Separate 
rates for LPe tent by surface available on request. 

For Air Despatch Add 7% for VidBocaeaeilBB and Compact 
Discs; add 12 \b% for Muslcsssattas; for LPs add 30% of value. 
(Postage rebates for LPs may be available for some countries.) 
Payment In Starling or SUS. American Express, VI sa- 
Bardaycard, Access- Maslercharge Cerda accepted. 
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SEASONAL MUSIC FROM 
KING'S COLLEGE CHOIR CAMBRIDGE 


EMI 


AND 


DECOR 


a C9° 


The Atif of ChrHtmAM Minis from HMV and Argo ctfataguee 0 / the 
EIW end Decoe Graupe 

CAROLS FROM «W S end VNCE IN ROYAL DAWS CfTV. HP/ 
Cm com! HfilracEa IHMV) him 

A FESTIVAL OF LESSONS AND CAROLS FROM (UNO'S »nd CAROLS 
FOR CNRWTMAB EVt SLRXau cond Ledger (HMV) ill 90 
TNf PSALMS OF DAM and CHORAL FAVOWSTS8 FROM (ONOS 
COLLEGE, send Ladgar/WShocka HF/Ca§§ (HMV) £7.00 
A DUCT JUBHQ (20 Carets) and A FESTIVAL OF LESSONS AND 
CAROLS ftPW cond mhocha JiP/Caai (Argo £7.99 
THE WORLD OF (ONO'S, VoAimee I ft A var eotohH. ACC and 
Academy 0 / EL Martini and Eng Chamber Onhettti, directed 
HWcocAi ILPiCaae (Argo) £7 99 

THE WORLD OF CHRISTMAS MUSK and HYMNS FROM IQNQS 
wHh PMJtan (Organ! and LSO, Directed WRkocha. ILP/Can (Argo) 
C7J9 

HANDEL MESSIAH HtQHUOHTS* AND CHRISTMAS MUSK FROM 
IClWPrg- LS/Caea cond HMeocIi fHMW £» 7* 

Alw AeUabli. HELY- HUTCHINSON. Carol Symphony. VAUGHAN WILLIAM! Ferliia on 
CMilinii Urth, ind CHRGIMAS CAROLS FROM NNQ I COlllSE, CAMSfliDOI. 
Quddlgrt CiiMdrai Choir, hoi*, mj KCC WSScocLiiVedgir IhMVI BPCm Cl tt 


LP Ceil 

□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 
o n 


□ □ 




COMPACT^’ 




CLASSICAL CD SELECTION DIGITAL AUDIO 


VAUGHAN MUIAMB/ELOAR. Orch eat ill Wka ft WH taf Suing 
Orthaiba Engllih Siring Omhealre. Bcughwn 2COS NIMBUS CISCO 
CONCERTOS FOR HORNB/TRUMPET MUEIC FROM ITAUAN BA- 
ROQUE: Bolden Phiih Orch Winan Grnn 7CDe NIMBUS C'l W) 

20 CldVSTMAB CAROLS FROM SAINT GEORGE'S CHAPEL. WINDSOR 
CASTLE. Ch of Si George'a ChapaL Robinson (Abbey) QU6 
THE HYMNS ALBUM: A Selection lh« finest Hymna aung by the 
HUDOERSHELO CHORAL SOOETY, cond Own in Arwtr Hughaa (HMV) 
£10 00 IICDI ( 0(10 on Lim £5 SOI 

BEETHOVEN; Nina Symi ft Owenurea Complete Berlin Phllh Orcft 
Karajan. New Digital Recordings. 0 CDi DGQ OP TS. 

ElfU/l; Violin Concerto Kannedf LPO Haodlay (Bear Bdtirh Clascal 
Recording of 1B0S). EMI £9 Bft 

BACH: Brandenburg Corcenoe Comiriaia Berlin PtilL Orch Karajan 
ZCOi DGQ CIS 00. 
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SOUNDTRACK AND 
POPULAR PRODUCT 


k 

PARLOPHONE 


polyaor 


LP Cau 


THE FLIGHT OF THE CONDOR AND THE RETURN OF THE CONDOR: from 
Ihe BBC Television lertH of the Andes performed on Indkgenoui Chilean 

Invirumants (flute ettl — TLFrCsas £10 00 Pair IBBCL □ □ 

OIMNAL LONDON CAST RECORDWGi LIB MMERABLEB, Cimtron 
MacUruoahritSC, comp. BoultriVSchonbarg — the musical of ihe year - 

2Lncau ciaea □ □ 

OMCINAL LONDON CAST — ‘CATS' |Ltayd Webber) — long running 

mifficef ZLFrCasa. art CRM fftfytfarf. □ O 

CHAI MAI (theme from the Liu yd George BBC TV Serin) end THE THORN 

BIRDS: BBC theme muetc com Montana ate. 2LPfCan. £9 60 (BBC) □ □ 

UNIQUE HANCOCK end TUB LAST GOON SHOW OF ALL CUaHc enerpta 

from the TV and Radio programmes. 2LNCasa. Ell 90 (BBC) ILola more 

available on requaitl. □ □ 

PINK FLOYD: The Dart Bide of the MeonWlih You Were HareTMeddle. 

caeeanaa CS90 each or ill 1 for £1498 iHeivaitiEMI) U 

NAT KING COU/FRANK SINATRA: 20 Golden Giwrti. Iram iha renowned 

EMTV aariee 2LPifl Cats £ 1 1 .76. □ □ 

PRANK 84NATRA: THE CAPITOL YEARS. 20 Cassette let 'new refeaie* 

PfttCl £74 (LP Bee Bet price on requaitl 


ViDEOCASSETTES[ |MM ^ MMM ^ M| 
FEATURE' FILMS %ND DOCUMENTARY PAL SYSTEM ONLY 

a era elteied to off*/ the foUovrina: YH9 Beta 


We ere pleased to offer (he following: 

GONE WITH THE WIND: A n npto of pate inn end edveniure In five American 
Civil War end arguably the graateti cinema ctaialc — 220 mins. MGM. 


THE COMPLETE FAWLTY TOWERS BOXED ACT incorporetai -The 
Germans", "The PaychlatriiT', "The Kipper ft die Corpse", "Basil ihe Hal". 
BBC £9460. • ' ' 

VINTAGE HANCOCK: The Blood Donor, The LKt The BmHnana. The Radio 
Hem. The Bedsitter, The Ponon Pen Udera Six VUeoi BBC £132.00 or 
C24M par litle 

THE WORLD AT WAR. 13 Volumes (Porta 1-24) (ram Uie ion owned Thames 
TV Barlae. narretad ODvier, dir. (aaach, complaie aerkaa £210 or £24 par tape 


□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 
□ □ 


Milk th. Harti. you would llko ind endM* drawl*, moiwy Wdfli me. «nd yow own 
nwna ind iddrau to thht iddim IPleH* P'ini doUlli I 


PICCOLO RECORDS MAIL ORDER LIMITED 
THAMES HOUSE 
63A STATION ROAD 
HAMPTON 

MIDDLESEX 1W12 2BT 

ENGLAND 

Road. No. 1430438 

TELEPHONE 01-979 9033 

TELEX 286447 

FAX 01-879 BOSS 


■« '-*»»*■ : CHROMIUM DIOXIDE TAPE 
MID-PRICE RECORDINGS 
from the WALKMAN AND GALLERIA SERIES. 

Any of Ihe taJ touring may be eileoted at £3.99 each or 
TWO tar n.7B end THREE tar tlUfl 

i 

WALKMAN 

ALBINONI: AdtfllOi CORELLI; Xmas Concerto; VIVALDI: Echo Concerto: 
PACHELBEL: Canon; VIVALDI- Four Saatcina. var. ariieiu. DO CaaaaRo. 

HANDELi WeMr and Rmvorke Music, Slnfonla from Mttalih, Harp Concerto. 
BPO LPO, ate.. Kubelik. Rkchier, DO Ceaaeite. 

MOZART: Syrnphontof 2( r 40. 3d end 4 f; Setfrt Phllh . fiafinv, DQ Cassette. 
BEETHOVEN: Symphcnlea I ft ft Vienna PMlh . Bohm, DO Casseita 
BEETHOVEN: Violin Concerts. Plano Concerto No. b lEmpoMri, Fid alto Ovt 
BPO. Boston Sym.. Dresden Stale, Jochum, Orawa. Bohm, DO Cassette. 

DVORAK: Symph No 9 IN aw World). Boreneda for Btrknge. Eohario Ceprtodoso, 
BPO. Eng Chamber and BRSO, Kubelik. DO Cassatt*. 

SMETANA: Vltava VTha MoMaul. Ma Vieit (My Paihertandls USZT: Hung Hhopa.; 
DVORAK; Sievonio Dineea l-ft var. ordn., Karajan, Kubelik. DG Ciasetfe. 

■BET; L'arieelenna. Cannon Bulua: DUKAfli Borceve^a App rent lea: RIMSKY 
KORSAKOV: Ceprlcdo Eopagnol; CHABRAR; Bapanavar. conduotora. OG 
CmatiBb 

TCHABCOV8KY: SYrtpha 4 ft S Comprera. LSO, Abbado. 00 CaateUe. 

BRAHMS: Symphantaa 1 & ft BPO, VPO. Bohm (Complaie). OG Caaaatte. 

HAYDN: Symphs. 8ft 103 and 104 Complete. London Phil, Jochum, CM3 Caaeette 
PAGANIM: Violin Com 1&3. 4 Caprices, Accardo. LPO Out art. 

RACHMANINOV: Reno Con 2 LSO. Ahranovftch. 3 Pteiudoiflfl drier LIBZT Plano 
Con lU VasandBamberg BD. Prohaaka. 

SCHUBERT: 'Troui 1 ' dutnut MOZART “Hum" Ouartnt. Amedeue Queriai 
BEETHOVEN: "QhoeT Tita, Kempff. Bxeryng, FournLer. 

HAYDN: Crita Concerto. Fournier, Lucerne Feeilvei SbLnnft. BOCCHERafft Cello 
Con. No- 2 Rosirapovteh. Ceftoglum Muaicum. DVORAK; Caflo Concern, 
Foumlar, Betlln Phil. Sieii 

DVORAK: Symi No. 7 end No. 8. Slavonia Dencee No 1 # 2 ft 27 s BPO Baviilan 
Radio ftih. Orch. Rifee} Kubelik. 

PtAODO DOMNOO iFnga Open Afioa and Songs. Var. Orihueirse. ver. 
Condirctoni 

MOZART REQUIEM ft 'CMONAIKUT MASS: Maihro Shirioy Quirk eta 4 Vtonne 
Phil. Bavarian Radio Charue ft Sym Orch Dohm. Kubelik. 

QAliiflA 

SPECIAL 1 OFFER: THE GAILEHA SAMPLER Lrvc'ludea '1012 ' Qvonure. Bfu! 
Oanubo. Eino Klein# Nfldiimualk ft Botoe, Price £7 00 (THIS CASSETTE ONLY 
AVAILABLE WHEN ORDERED IN CONJUNCTION WITH OTHER ITEMS ON THIS 
PAQC.I 

BRAHMS: Conarto for Violin ft Orch. Thuner " Sanoip, Zukenmen, Orcheetra da 
Parka, Birenboim. 

USZT: Conconoe for Plena end Orch 1 ft 2 "Vonrlr a Nepoll". Batman YSO 
Glullnl 

MENDELSSOHN: A Midsummer Night eOraam. Morhia Boet»Bff$0 end Chorus, 
Kubelik. 

MUSSORGSKY: Pictures a! an Exhibition Chicago 50. GiuUrL Revel: Ma Mori 
TOya Rhapsodie Fitugnato. 

STRAUBS: Alio Bprach Zeraihuitro. nil Eulampiegel'e Merry Pranks ft Donee ol 
the Sevan Vella from "Satan a' 1 . Schwelbe BPO Kore|en 
TCHAlXOVBXYi Serenada for Strlnga InC Mtfar, ■‘IBIJ - Overture. Potanelf# and 
WaNi ham “Eugon# Onegin 1 *, BPO. Kira|en 

BAiNT-SAENS: Sym Na 3 “Organ Symphony". Chkego Sym Orch Dance 
Macabre. Le Oaluge, «ic a Orch. da Pan^ Barenboim. 

MOZART: 4 Horn Concanoi. Slriarl. BPO. Karajan 

RtMAKY'KORBAKOV: Scbarifade BORODIN! PdO/ieijn Dentil BPO, Karajan 


; EXTENDED PLAY 
j MUSICASSETTES ON 




Com 


HGrtAL • AND DM HT ALLY REMASTERED ISSUES ON THE 
LOW PRICE OVATION URGE AT £3.79 PER ~- 

CNROME DIOXIDE CASSSTTS CJ vBlUori 

MAHLKR BYM. NO. 1. London Symphony Orch . Sir Oaura 5ohi 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Plano Con No. 1 RACHMAMNOV. Plano Con No 7 Aehkanaiy. H 

EACH: Orclroiuei Suiiis 2 and 3 Fhna Concerto, Academy of gr Meitm i. 

Marrtnef T 

GAM; Peer Gym and Heiberg Sjiia RPO, NPO. Waller WeHerAVilli Boekovaty 
MOZART: Piano Centeno* 23 ft 24 Curron, LSD. Kettu M 

BACH: Famous Organ Works. IncL Toccata and Fugue, Hurfofd. L 

TH1 OVATION CASSETTE-. Ffedarmftua. Owertura Rids of lira Valkyrie. Thin 
Metuudon. Koi Nldrai. Ole Moidau. etc, var Orchestras * Q 

TCHAJKOVBKY/ BRUCH: Violin Cnncarua BofiHvl. Kyvina Who Chung □ 

RODflftQO: Concerto da Areluei. fantaata para um GartUhombre FAliA: Oencaa 
from Ihe Three Cornered Hat Monirael Sym Qreh . Duusit a □ 

DVORAK: Sym No BiNevrWoridl and Slavonic Dancaa 1,3. B ft to Kondrartwy 
Dor ell.* □ 

I DECCATAPKfiETB AT SPECIAL PIUCEft 

Cm 

BIBfiUUB: BYNPHONIES Icompleie and RNLANOI A. E» Sage etc.. Phil 
Orch and Aahkenary Chrome Oimldo Tape Ssi IBLP oqiilv | £27 09 
Highly rare mm sn dad hr QvsLty ol parfomtanceM. [] 

HANDEL: MESSIAH. Bmheriflntf. Bumbry. MoKanir. LSO, sir Ad r ton 
Boult 3 Tape Bet £17 90 A lagendr ry performance O 



r . 'iVu/Wir. 

\/hiinintcpnvn 


BARGAIN BOX 


BRAHMS: PIANO CONCERTOS: Giteli. Benin phllh, Jochum — 2 (a mom 
parformencai. ZLPjCiuMtee. (W9 

HAYDN; THE CREATION. Sololota. Berlin Phllh, Kirilan. ES SB. 

VERDI: RfiQUEM, FrsnJ Ludwig, Vienna Slngwreln. BPO. Karejen. fR. 99. 
MOZART: Coneeitoa for Plano and OnJitiira Noa 2ft 3ft 3ft 27 Audi. 
BdAura Moiartanm. lUYCaia HUB. 

VIVALDI: 12 Comriea. Oj>3 "L'Eitro armonW BPO Bnndki/Splaror 21 PJ 
Caaa EBBS. 

MOZART; The 6 V3mm Corcarto a 1-B BPO. Bchnalderhan 2LRrCeaa £B Oft 
avmoVIN: I Rymphontot and Overtures complete. SoMtle: Me 
PldBienno #dft von Karajan. Receided 19B4/B. OMul • Cees. ml CS3JI0. 
These are the nera TetemomBel pertvemanoaa Al OMMAidM eound 

TELDEC 


BACH AND HANDEL — I0QTH ANtRVCRflAIIY UMTIVD BDCtTON CHROME DIO WOE 

BCA9SITTE BETS £7JB PER SET 

JB BACH Casa 

THE ART OP FUGUE: H Tscfteil. □ 

8T JOHN PASSION: Equlta. Vienna Boyi CWf, Cancan his 

Muricui. Harnoncourt, Q 

MASS IN B MINOR: Cast as ibon. Q 

EA5TEH CANT ATAfl: Esawood Ecpillui, Concsni u* MuNous, Her nor*- 
court □ 

BRANDENBURG CONCOTOB 1-6 I1ISB pertaamineoh Cone. • 

Mutleiia. Harnoncourt. □ 

ORCHESTRAL SUTTEB 1-4 (IBS? pertarmiAcaV Cone. Muakuaj 

Harnoncourt. 4 , O 

HARPBKHOflOCONCERTOBi G Leon hantt Leon haadt Consort. fj 

VHMJN CONCERTOS: find, dcubta violin. And violin end oboe 

cones. I AJtaHanroocouru Corro. Muitaa. t . □ 

G F HANDEL 

12 OMAN CONCERTOS, OP 4ft7: Karl Rkhtar and Hi Chamber 

Otafiostfi. □ 

11 SONATAS FOR VARIOUS INSTRUMENTS: Upnhirtft Biuggga 

Thchert. Harnoncourt . □ 

WATVflt MUMO AND 6 CON CE RT! QROSSH Op ft Cora. MustoUfl, 

Hamoneoutt D 

AlEXANDERB KABli Palmer, FtoVe. Johnson. Elockhdm Bach 
Choir, Cone. Mmtatis Q 

4 CONCERTOS AND I CONCEHTI GROflfl OP •: Cone. Muelcan. 

Himoncoun • □ 


71ft for vdeouiiefiod end Compact Orocai 12 \n tar MuileAsftOliea and 30R tar LPft 
-REQISTRATKINdNSURANCE lt£0 par onlar (Qpdonai) 

— Oilara am subject to stocks ofc. (Relundi In the event of tnibiHty to aupphrl. 

— Ordera acknowledged by return. 

— Ptoise atilt whether you wish incoming product id bo dodirgd as 'gW for ouatoma 
purpom- 

—Product b shipped m eeetod parcels or sealed avnell pecfeMe. by aiitaurfece. 
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The ‘impartiality’ of Mr Tebbit 

MR TEBBIT, wreathed in a phoney cloak of Gadafy's baby should have been whispered To repeat: this iB all too silly. It demeans 
latterday Reithianism, sets out to prove in parenthesis. But somewhere, around politicians of weight — like Mr Tebbit — 
that the BBC's coverage of the Libyan Page 97 or 977 of the Tebbit report, most who play along with it. The name of the 
bombing raidB was biased and incompe- readers will pause for reflection. The thesis game is not some academic truth. It is to put 
tent. He would be on happier ground, is of a Conservative-bashing BBC and a the frighteners on the Corporation as an 

f ierhaps, if his “report" paid any attention to pure, dispassionate, altogether perfect 1TN. election nears: to stop the “confrontational” 
ater developments; like the hardening Well, Independent Television News does a questions to ministers; to inhibit passing 
belief that it was Syria and not Libya which splendid job', none better. But Is its nine references to “subjective" matters Uke 
played a part in the original Berlin o'clock rival really so warped and decrepit? unemployment, to cow and Intimidate the 
discotheque bombing. But the Conservative And the double standards are gargantuan, bureaucracy, and take the edge of indepen- 
chnirman iB not seeking to set such an If the BBC, for instance, had commissioned dent thought away from journalists. Of 
informed context. He is out to prove a point. Spitting Image, Mr Tebbit would have been course, any attack on standards of indepen- 
Lots of Conservatives, apparently, phoned issuing statements of denunciation every dence needs weighing carefully. And, of 
Central Office to complain. Their com- hour on the hour. Instead he creates a course, there are one or two things for the 
plaints have been investigated. The BBC pristine vision of free market broadcasting BBC to think about. But the overall thrust 
stands convicted of behaviour inappropriate (1TV) and then sets a still higher, still more of the “report" is openly intimidatory, 
to “a public service broadcasting system, ethereal standard for something ‘‘public" Broadcasters of both the BBC and the ITN 
funded by the taxpayer”. which is “funded by the taxpayer”. A should stand against it together (for they're 

Bias tends to be in the eye of the beholder, “subjective” and "confrontational" style is all in the same boat). Anything else will do 
Perhaps some BBC headlines about "world not “appropriate” in such circumstances, them great damage and leave the election 
condemnation” might have been better apparently. He doesn't say what would be agenda of what is "impartial" to be set by 
itemised as European condemnation, Third appropriate: except, clearly, that it the chairman of the Conservative Party. ■ 
World condemnation, or British public shouldn't precipitate dozens of telephone 

opinion condemnation. Perhaps the death of calls to Conservative activists. (Report, page 6) 


Adrift in the 
Falklands 

CRISES don't long remain in abeyance. 
They wax; they wane; or are settled. No one 
has seriously tried to settle the Falkland 
crisis. For four yearn, it has remained in 
abeyance. Now it is coming back. 

Typically, it is events on the ground and 
in the surrounding ocean that lead the 
diplomats by the nose. Many times during 
those four years, the indigenous 
Falklanders have asked Whitehall to de- 
clare a policed fishing zone around their 
coast. They wanted to develop a fishing 
industry. They saw trawlers from all over 
the world (and especially the Communist 
world) hoovering fish from their seas. But 
the Foreign Office couldn’t stand the cost or 
the ruckus, and nothing was done. Then the 
Argentinians began to sign fishing treaties 
and grant rights to areaB which they 
considered their own. Glumly, last week, 
the FO plopped off the fence, declaring 
prohibited areas — and pushing the Argen- 
tinians Into angry denunciation. Meanwhile 
the military run-down on the islands — and 
thus their lightening burden on the taxpay- 
er — looks to be in abeyance, too, as the 
RAF and Navy stands by to repel fishing 
boarders. 

And yet, in the real world, it could all be 
utterly different. Buenos Aires, under a 
democratically elected President, has 
slashed defence spending. There is no 
possibility of another invasion. There is no 
reason on earth to continue the static state 
of theoretical hostility. Equally, though, 
there has been an absence of resolve to set 
the past to one side and move on. The 
argument has constantly drifted awny from 
Britain. Every UN vole is sad humiliation. 
Even America thinks we’re potty not to 
secure what is cleurly on offer: a long-term, 
power-sharing deal, which would allow 
every islunder to live out his or her days in 
security. But no: thnt opportunity has been 
irresolutely shunned — whilst the only real 
alternative, the full-throated development 
of the islands, has been nervelessly pushed 
to one side. Fortress Falklands sounds like 
resolution and stalwart ness. In practice, it 
is merely drift.. 

(Report, page 4) 


At last, a Government start in fighting Aids 


THE setting up of Lord Whitelaw's Cabinet 
committee on Aids could be an important 
step towards a more serious public approach 
to the disease. It would be cburliBh not to 
welcome the Government's move. But there 
must still be real concern that it has come 
unnecessarily late, that it may be more of a 
public relations ploy than a real initiative, 
and that insufficient resources will be 
committed to the Aids campaign. Things are 
only beginning to move now (to the extent 
that they have) because there is a wider 
recognition that Aids a fleets heterosexuals 
as well as homosexuals. If* a more serious 
approach had been taken two years ago, 
lives could have been prolonged. ’ 

High level attention to Aids is important. 
But it is vital that Lord Whitelaw and his 
team do more than just strike attitudes. 
This government is very sensitive to chang- 
ing popular preoccupations, as reflected and 
orchestrated in the tabloid press and on 
television. In the past — on crime, on 
football hooliganism and on drugs — the 
announcement that a problem was being 
discussed at Downing Street was too often 
used as a lever to ensure pop headlines of 
the “Maggie's war on . . ." variety. Lots of 
good publicity and tough poses at first; 
afterwords, though, a strange silence and 
nothing much to show. That's where we 
may be on Aids, too. The Government may 
only be riding the waves of tabloid interest 
in Aids, some of which seem to treat the 
disease as merely a stage prop in the 
continuing national obsession with Dirty 
Den. If the Whitelaw committee is just an 
attempt to bs Been to be doing something, 
then it will be a cruel deception. The 
committee therefore needs to prove thut it is 
serious. 

How can it do this? First, by treating Aids 
sb an existing problem that needs to be 
solved — not as an excuse to moralise. In 
that sense, the fact that Mrs Thatcher 
herself is not directly involved in the 
Initiative can only be good news. The more ' 
she stays out of it the better. Second; by 


recognising that Aids is an international 
problem. We already know that screening of 
visitors from particular African countries is 
being considered by Lord WhitelRw's group. 
But Aids is a global issue. Africa, to be sure, 
has real problems. But so, increasingly 

a uickly, have America, Europe and much of 
ie Third World, too. There needs to be 
international agreement about controls over 
its spread through travel. At the same time, 
though, there must be international recog- 
nition of the special problems that the Third 
World — with its very high dependence on 
reusable needles in health care — faces 
from the disease. Control and assistance 
must be indivisible. Aids must not be UBed 


as another excuse to whip up hostility 
against black people. 

The real test of Lord Whitelaw's commit- 
tee will be whether it puts substantial 
resources into research and control. Even if 
we wanted to screen the whole indigenous 
population for Aids, we probably don’t have 
the resources to do it without massive 
planning and long delays. More immediate- 
ly, it is absurd that Aids victims should be 
left to decline for lack of treatment. The 
experimental drug AZT, which has been 
shown to slow the disease, may not be a 
magic cure. But it has a role to play and it 
ought to be much more available here. On 
the preventive side, the Government must 


also commit itself t« a frank public health 
campaign, omphnsimng the real dangers 
while dealing with the myths. Mass 
mailings, which nr<* under consideration, 
have nn obvious advantage in that people 
can keep and consult written material. But 
television advertising is going to have to be 
used too, und it will huve to uso words an® 
terms which upset many people. That ib 
distressing. But thoro is no real alternative- 
Lord Whitelaw and his collongues must be. 
prepared to follow through the logic of the 
setting-up of their committee. We know 
there is a crisis and a growing threat. Thst 
crisis has to be addressed as a matter o« 
priority, and not just public relations. 


Sinn Fein in the hot seats 


SINN FEIN'S decision to end its 
abstentionist policy in the Irish Dail, a 
policy as old as the Republic, is a victory for 
Mr Gerry Adams ana the younger spirits 
against the old guard, mainly in the South 
and mainly outside Dublin. It marks the 
biggest change in republican strategy since 
the split between the Provisional and 
Official IRA in 1970. The established 
parties will need time to come to terms with 
the decision, but it is bound to affect the 
conduct even of the next general election. 
Sinn Fein, under Proportional Representa- 
tion, may win a seat or two then, though 
they will be lucky to do so, but now that 
there is a serious candidate for deep green 
republicans to vote for the contest in the 
border areas betweeu Sinn Fein and Flanna 
Fail will be all the keener. Every vote taken 
from Fianna Fail is liable to upset the 
balance, even under PR, in favour of Fine 
Gael. 

In ., advocating this shift Mr Adams, 
backed by the IRA’s army council, said Sinn 
Fein'haa failed in the South. The Irish 
parliament, he said, was not seen as 
' illegitiibate'by voters simply because it did 
npt represent 'all 32 counties. The Workers’ 


Party, which traces its descent to the old 
Official IRA, is doing progressively better at 
the polls and Mr Adams envies its success. 
But it has also transformed itself entirely 
from the political wing of a terrorist 
organisation into a pacific and non-sectar- 
ian socialist party. Sinn Fein, it was clear 
from the speeches at the annual conference 
in Dublin, has no stated intention of 
following that route. It is as fully committed 
to the Armalite as to the ballot box, and 
indeed the obvious likelihood is that in the 
near future the military campaign will be 
intensified, simply to reassure the old- 
timers that their cause is not forgotten. The 
twin-track policy already appeals to Sinn 
Fein members who have taken council seats 
in the North and conduct business there. 
Sinn Fein may have no hope of joining a 
government in the South but PR could 
eventually give it an influential position in 
a hung Dail. 

Inside the republican movement, as the 
vote showed, the abstentionists are still a 
substantial force. They may toe the new 
line, disappear through attrition, or form 
another break-away. In- the short run every 
violent inducement will be offered in the 


North for them to remain. But it is anon# 
the established parties that the strfltflfP®** 


will be busy analysing what Sinn F 01 ®* 
emergence from the chrysalis means it« 
them. For example Mr CharleB H&ughy 
has recently strengthened Fianna F a “. 
opposition to the Anglo-Irish Agree® 0 . 
That puts him on the side of Sinn Fein . ® 
the North and in opposition to the Sori*' 
Democratic and Labour Party, which 
his partner in the New Ireland Forum, Y* 
in Counties Monaghan and Cavan, 
example, it is Sinn Fein which is liable ® 
steal his votes. The advent of the 
sive Democrats under Mr DeB O’Malley 
already upset the Republic’s electoral calcU' 
latioDS, most especially those of Fine G®®* 1 
Sinn Fein is now a further complication. 
But what if Sinn Fein comes eventually W 
find the twin tracks of its policy incpipP 0 
ble7 That wbb what the Officials foiu 1 ■ 
Faced with the choice they opted for tn 
ballot box and discarded the gun. If th 0 
were at the back of Mr! Adams's mind tno. 
vote would be even more significant. Events 
will tell, but, so far there; is no reason 
believe they will fall out that way. 

. (Report, page 3) 
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The government did not deny the Information published In Le Monde on October 29 that France had secured the 
suspension of terrorist attacks with the help of Syria and Algeria. In the National Assembly.' Foreign Minister Jean- 
Bernard Ralmond however announced that France had "blocked" all deliveries of weapons to Damascus In 
fulfilment of contracts signed In 1982 and 1984. And Interior Minister Charles Pasqua confirmed last Thursday that 
“useful" contacts had been made with Syria and Algeria but refused to be drawn out on the article In Le Monde. 


NOBODY, writes the Wall Street 
Journal, is prepared to pay any 
more attention to what French 
ministers say about what is or is 
not happening behind the scenes. 
It is a cruel verdict, even if it is as 
applicable to today’s ministers as 
yesterday's. 

Last year, the government of 
Laurent Fabius kept announcing 
its determination to get to the 
bottom of the Greenpeace business 
while at the same time making the 
clumsiest possible attempts to 
hush it all up. Jacques Chirac's 
government made not the slightest 
effort, until the presB became 
involved, to explain to the public 
why it ducked answering Margaret 
Thatcher's appeal for collective 
action. And when Le Monde pro- 
duced explanations whose consis- 
tency no one could deny, the least 
that can be said of the reactions of 
government ministers and its 
spokesman is that they did not 
reach the same level of consisten- 
cy. 

(Foreign Minister) Jean-Bernard 
Raimond, a career diplomat and as 
courteous and collected a man os 
you are ever likely to meet who 
normally prefers to hold his tongue 
rather than spin yarns, did not 
hesitate to speak of 
“disinformation", but omitted to 
explain to what precisely he was 
referring. (Interior Minister) 
Charles Pasqua, though of an 
altogether different stamp, refused 
to make any comment. True, at the 
very moment the “Iron Lady” was 
urging EEC members to stand 
firmly with her, he had made a 
solid contribution to the case by 
extolling the efficiency of the 
collaboration between French and 


A question of 
credibility 


By Andrd Fontaine 


Syrian police forces in an inter- 
view published in a Saudi Arabian 
weekly. 

Finally, the Prime Minister's 
spokesman, Denis Boudoin, denied 
there had been any "negotiations 
with terrorists", but conceded that 
“messages (passed on) to certain 
states” had helped “to halt the 
terrorism, even if temporarily." 
This is pretty much what Lo 
Monde said. 

Let it be only noted that, as 
everybody knows Syria is one of 
those “certain states" to which 
France is referring, when Baudoin 
speaks in this way he dissociates 
himself from the premise — ubout 
which neither London nor the 
UDF (the ruling Majority's coali- 
tion partner, Union pour 1a 
Democratic Frangaise) has the 
slightest doubt — that the state in 
question is itself a “terrorist" 
state. A premise not unfounded, 
even where France is concerned, 
since it is common knowledge that 
the assassination of the former 
French ambassador in Beirut, 
Louis Delamare — even if it was a 
“slip-up", as they say — was the 
work, if not of the Syrians, at least 
of Syrians, and that the same is 
true of the 1982 bomb attack on 
the offices of an Arabic periodical 
on the Rue Marbeuf in Paris. 

There hardly seems to be any 


France pays fulsome 
tribute to Syria 


By Edwy Plenel 


A FOREIGN MINISTER who de- 
nies without denying, an Interior 
Minister who refuses to make any 
comment. This, roughly, was the 
attitude adopted by the govern- 
ment last week following Le 
Monde’s disclosures. Foreign Min- 
ister Raimond pointed out that Le 
Monde’s investigation substantiat- 
ed the government’s claims con- 
cerning the “Abdallah trail" and 
the decisive role that the FARL 
played ip the series of explosions. 

Somewhat' "awkwardly,' while 
assuring “no deals” had been done, 
he did not deny that “a number of 
contacts were made by the Interior 
Ministry." Later, addressing the 
Nntionnl Assembly, he was firmer 
and categorically announced thnt 
deliveries of weapons to Syria had 
been put on hold. But he added 


of total remission to Syria" and 
repeated that France had obtained 
usefiti information from this coun- 
try. 

All the same, the tribute he paid 
to Franco-Syrian cooperation in 
the interview ho gave the Saudi 
weekly A1 Mojalla (it is published 
in Arabic In London), was backed 
by a statement that the Syrian 
Vice-President Abdel Iialim 
Khaddam made on a French tele- 
vision network: "The Syrian 
government had given vety clear 
directives to lie security services to 
cooperate with the French police 
forces so as to arrest those respon- 
sible for the attacks in Paris.” 

As for Elio Hokoika’s spokesman 
in Paris, he confirmed that the 
former Lebanese Forces conimotid- 
er was recently, in Paris, but 


doubt at all as far as fundamental 
issues arc concerned. A qualified 
Israeli observer told me recently in 
private: "Behind the bombs in 
Paris, there is the Abdallah family 
and a very small group (tho 
FARL). Syria neither ordered nor 
prevented the attacks from taking 
place." The French Prime Minis- 
ter's office is making the same 
analysis, unless we are much 
mistaken. Hence the thought that 
crosses the mind — and you cannot 
condemn it without being quite 
frivolous — of turning to Syria and 
urging it to use what means it has 
to prevent such attacks in the 
future considering that the 
Abdallohs live in s region which is 
under its control nnd the FARL is 
roughly in the same domain. 

Many go-betweens would appear 
to have been involved, including in 
all probability Algeria and Monai- 
gnor Hilarion Capucci, whose arri- 
val in Paris and visit to Georges 
Ibrahim Abdallah in his prison 
were obviously not part of a simple 
tourist circuit. One result was 
achieved: a suspension of the bomb 
attacks. 

On the surface, you would have 
to be out of your mind not to be 
grateful for this. Everything natu- 
rally depends on the price paid for 
obtaining this result. We must not 
fool ourselves though: blackmail 
and horsetrading have from time 
imemorial been the sustaining 
force of diplomacy. 

So some more or less vague 
promises must have been made to 
the "states" to which Denis 
Baudoin passed on “messages”, or 
at least they must have been 
assured that something or other 
would be done in their favour. 
Given the timing of the event, it is 
difficult for example not to draw a 
connection between the arrest of 
(former Algerian President) Ah- 
med Ben Bella’s followers and the 
. part played in this case by Algeria, 
with which France's relations to- 
day are, according to the 
Matignon, excellent. It is difficult 
also not to see a connection be- 


| f/ tween the delivery of French 
^ wheat to a Syria in desperate 
economic straits and the “control" 
that it has apparently agreed to 
exercise on the Abdallah family.' 

Was more promised? Confusion 
has arisen as a result of conversa- 
tions that nrmamonLs manufactur- 
ers hava had in Damascus 
apparently not without the 
Uil Defence Ministry's go-ahead. But 
icd tho Quni d'Orsny is still opposed to 
in selling nrms to Syria ond we must 
in take note of the statement that 
ily Denis Baudoin made on October 30 
ho to the effect that no arms have 
jor bean delivered to Syria since 
ng March 16 (when the new 
us- government was elected). Why 
me couldn't he have said so before? 
ich Finally, was a deal worked out 
iat with the Abdallahs themselves? 
aot We cannot imagine the French 
lite government instructing one of its 
md emissaries to promise that in 
rmn February 1987 the high court la 
tho Paris will let Georges Ibrahim 
Lhe Abdallah off lightly. There arc 
t is limits to the non-separation of 
is powers. It is easier to imagine an 
intermediary, anxious to ensure 
oar the success of his offorts, holding 
; in out some such vague promise on 
nai- his own initiative, 
rri- In any case, one clear conclusion 
ges seems to emerge from all this. Tho 
son government hsB done what it could 
ipl e in a situation that wbb admittedly 
was not e asy . It has put the safety of its 
smb nationals before solidarity with 
Britain. “In the Big Power club," 
iave wrote General do Gaulle, “I’ve 
i be encountered as many monumental 
atu- egoisms as there are members.” 

; Tor But the fact remains — until it is 
not proved otherwise — that though it 
uai] behaved Uke a terrorist state in 
Ame London and Lebanon and. even in 
nine France just recently, Syria is now 


clear 


students who been 


in search of respectability and is 
being cooperative with Paris. It 
was (former Justice Minister Alain 
Peyrefltte himself who asked the 
other day in Le Figaro: “How 
would it help if we severed rela- 
tions with it (Syria)?" 

Where the government really 
goofed was when it tried to hide 
the policy it wbb pursuing, even 
saying the opposite of what it was 
doing and giving the impression it 
was ashamed of it. The best way to 
avoid having to give explanations 
one day is to speU out one’s 
objectives clearly. 

(November 1) 


Flow of grain continues 


DESPITE political tension betiveen 
Syria and Britain and Official EEC 
expressions of support for Prime 
Minister- Margaret • Thatcher's 
stand, nothing appears to haw 
changed in the flow of European 
grain to Syria. In 1985-1986 


been authorised lo sell 700,000 
tonnes to, Syria, but deliveries do 
not appear to have started, prob- 
ably for political ■ reasons. This 
would appear to explain why only 
last week the Syrians were trying to 
negotiate an additional purchase of 


that he was “irritated” — and , explained he hod takon a regular 
spectators felt it — by a campaign Syrian AirUnes flight nnd not 
of “disinformation". Michel Murr’s private plane. 

A doubtless unfortunate word In short, the government is not 
that his fellow minister at Interior denying the description given of its 
refused to uae. Looking less enibar- strategy since September 17 
rosaed, Pasqua did not round on counting on Syria and Algeria to 
journaUsts. but said they wero Jean on thp terrorists by holding 
doing their job. “Le Monde is not out to them tho 0Maibih£ of 
the 'Journal Officiel'," he observed Georges Ibrahim Abdallah bomg 
(the Journal Officiel is the official let off lightly while at the same 
record of all businoBS conducted at . time threatening them with repri- 
the National. Assembly), He did ■ sals if the truCe were tnrokeh. .The 
however, give the assurance . that 
he had, “payer. granted a certificate 


Continued on page 12 


France delivered 342,000 metric grain from France, which intar na - 
tons of wheat and 30.000 tons of tional trade circles put at around 
wheat flour to Syria. In October 500,000 tonnes, 
there was a shipment of 2£19 The wheat currently delivered to 
tonnnes as additional food aid Syria is sold at $ 72 a tonne, 

' supplied by the EEC, The amount whereas the official price is about 
due to be shipped in November is $182. The difference ib made up 
18 000 tqnnet. from the Community budget, a fact 

Syria's requirements are estimat- likely to be galling to the British; 
cd to be about b million metric tons for, like all tha 'Community tnehi- 
of wheat a year. The difference beta, Britain is also . subsidising' 
between this ' and lhe ' deliveries deliveries of wheat to a country 
actually madi' (ft hiade up portly by with vbhich il has severed diplo- 
United States 'and other European matte relation#: : 1 

■' exports, US loheat-gnHverd' h&ve : (fiauciilber 1) 


occupying It to protest against the 
government of President Chun Doo 
Hwan and the United Statee'e role In 
the country. The police arrested 
1,185 students. The authorities an- 
nounced that thoee who took pert in 
what they describe as a 'pro- 
communlBt 1 demonstration would 
be 'severely punished' . 

THE CLASHES that took plncc at 
Konkuk University nro very likely 
to ring the curtain down on 
President Chun Doo Hwnn’s very 
modeHt moves to liberulieo the 
South Korean regime, it is not 
oven possible to rule out n 
reimposition of martial law, which 
the government has said it would 
resort to in the evnt of distur- 
bances. 

It is doubtful in fact if the 
harshness tho government demon- 
strated lost week will put an end 
to the agitation uffecting an in- 
creasing number of universities 
After the suspension of protests in 
view of tho Asian Games, the 
South Korean authorities are like- 
ly to find difficult to avoid nn 
escalation in the face of tin 1 
determination of the country's 
youth which is sick of having the 
communist bogey raised every 
time the restoration of fundamen- 
tal liberties is demanded. 

To appease public opinion, Chun 
I has promised to step down in 1988. 
So, for the first time in the 
country's history, power would 
change hands in an orderly man- 
ner. And this would indeed appear 
to be a logical progression given 
the level of development and 
niodemistion of South Korea's so- 
ciety. If this scenario were to be 
applied, it would make a remark- 
able improvement to the imago of 


COMMENT 


a country that has long looked like 
an American appendage in Asia. 

But these new clashes raise 
serious doubts as to the possibility 
of such a change. Especially as the 
moderate opposition to the regime 
is asking questions about the real 
intentions of the President who 
persists in refusing to consider two 
of its demands — the opening of a 
dialogue and a referendum on the 
constitution. 

The parliamentary opposition, 
embroiled in its own internal 
bickering, has allowed itself to be 
locked into an argument over the 
draft constitution which cannot be 
said to be generating great Inter- 
est among the public at large. And 
it has proved incapable of channel- 
ling tho pressures of a student 
movement which has become 
| radicalised to the point of demand- 
ing the withdrawal of American 
traopB stationer! in South Korea 
und . n thorough reappraisal of 
Seoul’s relations with Pyongyang. 

South Korea is once again look- 
ing in American eyes like .a 
difficult wai’d, particularly when 
North Korea is moving closer 
towards the Soviet Union, asWaR 
shown' by ■ the ' warmth of the 
welcome extended to Kim ' II Sung 
[ | difrinu his recent visit to Mo Meow. 
Washington is all the more fearful 
of . now tensions in ' the- ' Korean 
poninsiild as 1 tho ' situation of 1 an- 
other of 1 its Asian allies, the 
Philippines, la 1 still nowhere near 
stable.' .7 ' 
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Elie Hobeika is key in French pressure on FARL 


, i •' 


FRANCE IS COUNTING on Syria 
and Algeria to prevent a resump- 
tion of terrorist activities on its 
territory. Syrian and Algerian 
heads of secret services, including 
Algeria's director of military secu- 
rity General Lakhal Ayad, are said 
to have forced the Abdallah terror- 
ist clan to agree to suspend its 
activities. The latter would, appear 
to have agreed to suspend terrorist 
attacks until February 1987 when 
Georges Ibrahim Abdallah is due 
to be put on trial. 

If the Abdallah clan reneges on 
its promise, the French govern- 
ment is said to have planned 
retaliation againBt the FARL 
( Lebanese Armed Revolutionary 
Factions) with the help of Elie 
Hobeika, the former commander of 
the Lebanese Forces militia and an 
ally of Syria who now lives in 
Damascus. 

While accusing fingers are being 
pointed at Syria from all sides. 
French Interior Minister Charles 
Pasqua awards Damascus a seal of 
respectability. “Syrian leaders ore 
showing a great deal of goodwill 
towards France, and I think that 
from now on there will be genuine 
cooperation between Syrian and 
French services,” said Pasqua in 
an interview published last week 
in the Saudi Arabian Arabic week- 
ly Al Mqjalla. The minister gave 
an assurance that Syrian leaders 
“were very distressed and stunned 
by the accusations made against 
their country.” The Syrian leaders, 
Pasqua added, are anxious "to 
show us by their attitude that they 
had no hand in this case (the series 
of September bomb attacks in 
Paris), but that they were pre- 
pared to do everything possible to 
help ua." 

At a pinch these are provocative 
statements to make juet when 
London has broken off diplomatic 
relations with Damascus following 
the trial and conviction of Nezar 
Hindawi, who unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to blow up an El Al plane 
on April 17. Syrian responsibility' 
in terrorism is likely to be pointed 
up once again when Nezar 
Hindawi'e brother, Ahmed Asi. 
comes up for trial in West Berlin 
for complicity in the April 6 
bombing of the La Belle disco- 
theque. 

It is also known that the perpe- 
trators of the September bomb 
blasts, for whom wanted posters 
have been put up in France — the 
FARL, whose prime movers are 
the Abdallah brothers — are 
historically linked to Syria whose 
territorial ambitions in Lebanon 
they support. 

The French Interior Ministr y is 
not denying Paequa’a statements. 
The interview was a curtain-raiser 


to the four-day visit that Saudi 
Interior Minister Prince Nayef 
Ben Abdel Aziz began in PariB on 
October 27. As it happens, 
Pasqua's remarks were not off-the- 
cuff. They are in fact careftilly 
weighed statements consistent 
with Prime Minister Jacques 
Chirac’s options to head off further 
terrorist attacks. 

Paris is counting on Syria. The 
earlier visits by French officials, 
especially Minister of Cooperation 
Michel AurilJac and DST head 
Bernard Gerard, to Damascus 
were already significant enough. 
What is less well known is that 
there have been many other con- 
tacts and a truce was recently 
concluded with the men who plant- 
ed the bombs in Paris. 

The message was this: if no 
terrorist attacks take place until 
February 1987, the trial of 
Georges Ibrahim Abdallah, who is 
held in France, could turn to his 
advantage. And the messengers 
were Syrian secret service officials 
and Algeria’s head of military 
security, General Lakhal Ayad. 
And the threat: an agreement — a 
“contract” — concluded early in 
October in Paris with Elie 
Hobeika, former commander of the 
Lebanese Forces Christian militia, 
now a Syrian ally, for him to take 
physical retaliatory action against 
the FARL and the Abdallah clan if 
they break the truce. 

Since the terrorist bomb attacks 
stopped on September 17, the 
French government has been try- 
ing to get through to the bombers 
that the more they persist in such 
attacks the less likely they are to 
obtain the FARL leader’s release. 

All the information gathered by 
the police points to the Akkar 
plain in northern Lebanon, the 
cradle of FARL, bb the starting 
point of the wave of terrorist 
bombings. This is where the vil- 
lages of Kobayat and Andakat are 
situated: it is here that activists of 
the Syrian National Social Party 
fSNSP), a pan-Syrian Lebanese 
party, are trained, and it is also 
here that they forged links with 
the Popular Front for the Liber- 
ation of Palestine headed by Dr 
George Habash, who is also a 
Christian. 

Following their own investiga- 
tions and alter examining informa- 
tion they regard as "reliable”, the 
police are convinced that Robert 
Ibrahim Abdallah and Salim El 
Khoury are among the perpetra- 
tors of the bomb attacks in Paris. 
Qn the other hand, they have more 
reservations about the role of 
Emile Abdallah: despite a number 
of witnesses' accounts implicating 
him in the Rue de Rennes bomb- 
ing, they have failed to prove that 


he flew back to Lebanon via 
Vienna and Lamaca (Cyprus). 
They are moreover cautious con- 
cerning the last two bomb explo- 
sions in September — at the police 
prefecture and the Rue de Rennes 
— where a different explosive was 
used, and responsibility for which 
was not explicitly claimed by the 
CSPPA (Committee for Solidarity 
with Arab Political Prisoners, the 
name under which the FARL 
carried out its terrorist campaign). 

But the police have absolutely 
no doubt about the involvement of 
the network run by the Abdallah 
brothers (JoBeph, Robert, Maurice 
and Emile) whose frequent trips to 
and from Paris, via Cyprus, until 
July had been proved. 

But, they add, the Abdallah 
network acted with “a certain 
degree of independence". In other 

By Georges Marion 
and Edwy Plenel 

words, Syria — which has main- 
tained a military presence in the 
Abdallah stronghold since 1976 — 
knew what was going on but let it 
continue, because Damascus could 
serve as a go-between. The mes- 
sage sent is in line with the logic of 
last spring^ negotiations which 
almost ended in Georges 
Abdallah’s release. Already sen- 
tenced in Lyons to four years in 
gaol, he will be tried in Paris for 
involvement in the 1982 slaying of 
two diplomats, an American and 
an Israeli, a charge it will be 
legally difficult to substantiate. 

The deadline haB been set Tor 
February, as Justice Minister Al- 


bin Chalandon acknowledged at 
the end of September. But a lull in 
terrorist activities, Jthe weakness 
of the charges and Sequrity Minis-' 
ter Robert Pandraud’aj recent visit 
to Washington to assure the US of 
French cooperation are all factors 
that could benefit FARL’s leader. 

To get the message across, 
France made a deal with Syria and 
Algeria over the heads of the 
Abdallah clan. As the satirical 
weekly Le Canard Enchain6 re- 
vealed, two close aides of Interior 
Minister PaBqua — Jean-Charles 
Marcianl, a special services veter- 
an, and Iskander Safa — estab- 
lished the prelimi nary contacts. 
The DST took over from there. The 
DST emissary who visited Damas- 
cus on October 9. after department 
head Bernard Girard’s visit, went 
to some of the areas under Syrian 
control. The Syrian secret service, 
headed by Ali Dubas, gave strict 
instructions to the FARL and 
threatened them with reprisals if 
the attacks were resumed. At the 
same time Algeria mediated by 
sending its head of military securi- 
ty. General Lakhal Ayad, to Leba- 
non. 

In all these negotiations, Algeria 
is an obligatory intermediary. The 
reason is simple. One section of the 
Algerian FLN (National Liber- 
ation Front) is said to have helped 
this network in the past — out of 
“solidarity” — and provided in 
1984 the authentic Algerian pass- 
port made out to Abdelkadcr Saadi, 
which was found on Georges 
Ibrahim Abdallah when he was 
arrested in Lyons. In short, Alge- 
ria has its contacts with the FARL 
and has proved it in the past, 


especially when Gilles Sidney 
Peyroles was released. In return 
for this help from Algeria, France 
has put the screws on opponents of 
President Shadli Beqjeddid's re- 
gime who are living in France 
Thirteen members or sympathisers 
of the MDA (Algerian Democratic 
Movement) headed by former Al- 
gerian President Ahmed Ben Bella 
(now living in exile in Switzer- 
land) were arrested. The public 
outcry stopped the government 
from expelling them, but we now 
know that three of the more active 
among them — Saad Absi, Brahim 
Kentour and Mrs Khe’ira Berhaba 
— were originally due to be sent 
directly to Algiers (at the request 
of the Algerian government) under 
the "absolute emergency" proce- 
dure utilised for packing Basque 
ETA refugees in France off to 
Spain. 

Then remains the threat. The 
privileged interlocutor here was 
Elie Hobeika, a frequent visitor to 
Paris. He arrived in the second 
week of October, landing at Le 
Bourget in a private plane belong- 
ing to the Lebanese 
multimillionaire Michel Murr, who 
used to be n former minister and is 
an aide of Hobeika. Hobeika's 
French contacts asked him to be 
ready to “waste" some of the FARL 
members if the bombings were 
resumed. What was France 
giving in return for this? In all 
probability, ns Liberation, Le Mat- 
in and The Sunday Times claim, 
money and weupons to Syria and 
its Lebanese allies. 


(October 30) 


Fulsome tribute to Syria 
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Continued from page 11 
Interior Minister is convinced that 
the government is pursuing a 
legitimate goal with its secret 
diplomacy, which aimed at pre- 
venting a resumption of the terror- 
ism. But this policy obviously 
poses a problem for France’s diplo- 
matic posture at a time when some 
of its allies have insistently point- 
ed to light President Hafez el- 
Assad’s involvement in 
international terrorism. 

On top of this diplomatic 
discrepancy, there are two other 
obstacles. First, a legal one: there 
is absolutely no guarantee that the 
court will deal leniently with 
Georges Ibrahim Abdallah when 
he comes up for trial next Febru- 
ary. The United States, which has 
joined as a private party in the 
prosecution’s action, does not seem 
to be ready to give up. Then again, 
apart from proclamations of 


juducial independence, a jury trial 

— given the climate of insecurity 

— is on the face of it less open to 
manipulation than a police court 
procedure and is more receptive to 
the prevailing mood. 

So we cannot exclude the possi- 
bility that the ■‘truce" deadline 
imposed on the FARL is a trap, 
with the French government 
counting on Syrian determination 

— if necessary, backed up with 
force — to prevent a new terror 
campaign in the event of Georges 
Abdallah being convicted. 

The second is a police hurdle. 
The line that the government is 
taking presupposes Increased poli- 
tical and diplomatic manipulation 
of the police establishment. Round- 
ups, return favours done to Algeria 
by cracking down on its opponents 
living in France — irrelevant 
goals for policemen who are sup- 
posed to catch authentic culprits — 


are coming under increasing criti- 
cism from criminal investigation 
department officers. They have 
their own professional moral code 
and take a severe view of attempts 
to bend their mission to political 
ends. 

All told, what the government 
has is more a tactic than a 
strategy. And it has a short-term 
goal — preventing public opinion 
From being destabilised under ter- 
rorist pressure. These objectives do 
not seem to be underpinned fay 
authentic ambitions for French 
policy in the Middle East. If 
France appears to be going it alone 
and standing back from its West- 
ern partners, it ia because in the 
government’s thinking the logic of 
the “sanctuary” has got the upper 
hand — make sure first that 
France is no longer a terrorist 
target. 

(October 31) 


behind the barricades 


TYRE — “Death to Francel" The 
writing on observation post 3.II.A's 
white elevated lookout turret was 
clearly visible. Sandbags nnd 
twisted metal are nil that is left of 
the many checkpoints Unilll’s 
French contingent had established. 
The sign “French Batt." still hangs 
at the entrance to the former 
Maarakd headquarters, but it is 
now manned by Ghanaian soldiers. 
Besides, none of them is visible. In 
the “iron triangle” of opposition to 
Israel, which has now become a 
mecca for the Hezbollahs, 
Nepalese and Ghanaian soldiers 
who replaced the French troops, 
have stopped making roadchecks 
and now remain at their positions. 

At the entrance to Abbassieh, a 
Nepalese soldier watched smiling 
from his sentry box as the cars 
drove by. What and who the 
' vehicles were' transporting- WWe rio* i 
longer -his business. The French 
-headquarters .is still at Jouava.. a 


small town of 15,000 inhabitants 
where Shi'ito immigrants from 
Africa measure their success by 
the size of their houses. In the villa 
at the top of the town, some 160 
soldiers still testified to the French 
presence. With two other points 
each manned by about 60 men, 
they were all that were left of 
Uniftl’s French contingent in the 
operational sector. These soldiers 
practically never venture forth 
now and at night sleep at thoir 
positions. Their main mission is to 
protect themselves — their 
redeployment looks very much like 
a fallback in preparation for a 
withdrawal in case of another 
attack. Besides, what else could 
they do behind their earth barri- 
cades which they are continually 
reinforcing. 

Cut off from the local people, 
hence from intelligence sources, 

- they have been deprived of both 
. “eves and ears’’ and thin Hops not 


i; 


fail to worry their officers. 

Harassment of Unifil troops 
stopped three weeks ago — no 
ftirther signB of activity have been 
noticed since September 28. But it 
is thought to be only a lull for 
which everybody has his own and 
different explanation. The most 
obvious one being perhaps that 
UnifU’s withdrawal to better pro- 

By Frangolse C hlpaux 

tected positions makes the 
attackers' jobs more difficult. Un- 
less again, as some believe, the 
reason behind the lull is that an 
over-hasty Unifil withdrawal could 
bedevil the plans of the Hezbollahs 
who may want to keep this force as 
a hostage for some more time yet 
and thus as a bargaining chip in 
any South Lebanon settlement. 

For once everybody agrees that 
Unifil’s departure will cause much 
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body can say who will emerge 
victorious in the end. However 
that may be, there is no doubt that 
the Hezbollahs are gaining ground 
daily and the Iranian hold is 
increasingly evident. Militarily, 
the substantial and sophisticated 
means used with daunting effec- 
tiveness against Unifil and the 
South Lebanese Army (SLA, a 
militia body set up and financed by 
Israel) suggest that Iranian offi- 
cers are advising their followers 
directly in the field. While the . 
Hezbollah training camps are still 
in the Bekaa, several witnesses 
have confirmed that Iranian reli- 
gious men and soldiers are shut- 
tling to and from South Lebanon. 

The Hezbollahs’ military power . 
is still hard to assess precisely, for , 
its militiamen men never identify ' 
themsllves as such and, unlike the ' 
Amal militiamen, do not have well - 
established barracks or positions. ' 

anrl haiisnn J* . . 


armB caches for them,” a 

local inhabitant, and they op* ra J' e 
in small, tightly organised Dandfl' 
Their training under the comr nan ‘! 
of Iranian instructors is fo r ^ 
away the moBt rigorous. They b® 7 ® 
no problems where weapons and 
money are concerned as they 
by far the best-paid militiamen in 
Lebanon today — a pay of around 
LL 4,000 a month, compared with 
LL 2,000 to LL 3,000 for an Amfli 
or PSP (the Druze-dominated Pro* 
gressi ve Socialist Party) 
militiamen. Iran is thought to be 
Spending between $7 million and 
$9 million in Lebanon, With the 
US dollar now worth LL45, it i fl 
easy to understand how some 
Village sheikhs can pay $300 to 
$400 for an attack on a Unifil post. 

This new Hezbollah force, which 
is recruited mainly among young 
men, should not hide the met that 
the Movement is hot popular in 
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Bertrand Tavernier’s latest film, recently released In France, Is 
called “Autour de Mlnult", after a well-known Thelonius Monk 
composition, “Round about Midnight". It chronicles the sad 
decline of a jazz saxophonist, Dale Turner, In 1950s Paris. The 
role of Dale Turner, which combines certain elements from the 
lives of Lester Young and Bud Powell, Is played by. real-life Jazz 
saxophonist Dexter Gordon. Critics have acclaimed his acting In 
the film. Here, he talks to Francis 1 Marmande about his 
experiences as a budding film actor. 

Musician turned 
actor scores 
hit with critics 


Did you have much aay in the 
making of “Autour de MinuWt 

Yes. Bernard Tavernier and 1 
had long chats every day, discuss- 
ing the dialogue and everything to 
do with jazzmen’s language — you 
know, whether it sounded right to 
me and that kind of thing. 
Tavernier is a real jazz fan. 

If he didn't love jazz, he’d never 
have got to make the film. But 
Bince jazz musicians, particularly 
in the 50s, used a very special kind 
of jargon, the dialogue was bound 
to cause problems. I tried not to 
overdo the language, which was 


Do you think that today's perform- 
ers are as good as their predeces- 
sors? 

Oh yes, muBicianB tike Woody 
Shaw, Freddie Hubbard, Wayne 
Shorter, Herbie Hancock and Billy 
Higgins seem to me to hnvo carried 
on the tradition handed down to 
them by the previous generation 
— people like the pianist Bud 
Powell, whom I adulated, and the 
saxophonists Charlie Parker and 
Lester Young. 

In the film. I'm asked who my 
favourite tenor sax playors are, 
and I reply: Coleman Hawkins, 


Interview by Francis Marmande 


inventive, poetic and very funny; 
but it had to sound as genuine as 
possible. 

Sometimes a line in the 
screenplay struck me as a bit odd, 
just like a note or a chord that is 
out of tune. When we stnrted 
shooting, Tavernier said to me: 
"Dexter, this is your film.” And he 
kept it that way. We constantly 
discussed details, like how to 
speak nnd move. 

I felt free to say: "No, that won’t 
work." There were sentences I just 
couldn’t speak properly. But 
Tavernier didn't mind and we got 
on very well together. 1 greatly 
enjoyed shooting the film. 


acted 


film 


Had you ever acted in a film 
before ? 

No, not in a real part. 1 can be 
glimpsed in films like "Atlantic 
City Honeymoon" or "Pillow to 
Post", but always playing a jazz 
musician. I did . act in a play, 
though, in J ack Gelber’B “The 
Connection”, which ran for a year 
in Hollywood. It was first put on by 
the Living Theatre in New York 
with Jackie McLean. 

Playing music and acting are 
basically the same thing: the 
podium is like a stage with its 
spotlights and its mikes. When I 
hold up my Baxophone as I do at 
the end of a -concert or a nightclub 
set, when I announce the tide of a 
piece or introduce the musicians, 
it’s a form of theatre. 

The image of the jazz musician I 
try to put across in the film is one 
of dignity and self-respect, as well 
bb the very human dimension I've 
found In all the musicians I’Ve 
known. This film is very good news 
for the jazz world because of the 
respect it shows for that kind of 
music. 

It’s a very salutary attitude, 
especially when you remember the 
way jazzmen are regarded in the 
United States. They are much 
more respected in Europe. The 
minute you arrive over here you 
are treated like an artist. You 
don't need a huge automobile and 
equally huge bank account to get 
accepted. I realised this when I 
first came to Europe in 1962, first 
to Copenhagen, then to Paris. 

In Europe jazz players are re- 
garded as real musicians. It's not 
surprising that films like "Autour 
de Minuit", which pay homage to 
jazz and the great jazz figures, are 
almost never made by American 
directors. ■ ■ ■ v * 


Lester Young, Don Byns nnd Ben 
Webster. Actually the person in 
the film who answers that ques- 
tion is not me, but the diameter 1 
play, Dale Turner. But I guess 
we’re very much one and the 
same. 

For the film 1 borrowed little- 
character traits from a number of 
different players. It was Lester, for 
example, who called everyone und 
everything “Lady", including his 
Baxophone and Billie Holiday. It 
was part of the way he talked. He 
was constantly coming up with 
new, poetic inventions. 

A lot of jazz language originated 
with him. He was the first person 
to call New York "The Big Apple", 
and it caught on. Lester was a 
charming guy, very sensitive, very 
well-dressed. On top of that, no one 
could play like him. 

(September 23) 


NOT so long ago, the saxophone 
was regarded by the younger 
generation as a decidedly "uncool” 
and old-faBhioned instrument. 
There are signs that in France at 
least things are changing. The 
saxophone — which was developed 
in 1846 by the celebrated Belgian 
inventor of musical instruments, 
Adolphe Sax (1814-1894) — is the 
subject of a new book (published by 
Joseph Clims). “His to ires de Saxo- 
phone" by Francois Billard, a 
journalist on Jazz Magazine. 

The saxophone has also recently 
featured on many magazine covers 
(New Look, Rock and Folk, 
Tlllrama). It stars in some televi- 
sion commercials (for Dim Block- 
ings, for example). And, of course, 
it plays a central role in Bertrand 
Tavernier’s now film, "Autour de 
Minuit”. 

Such oro fashion’s whims. In the 
1060s, interest in jazz waned as 
young people went for the new 
sounds of rock and pop, and in the 
process the saxophone was ousted 
by electric guitars and electronic 
keyboard instruments. But now, 
because of its sensuous, serpontinc 
shape nnd, to a lesser extent, its 
sound, the instrument has most 
definitely come back into vogue. 

The saxophone’s sound is redo- 
lent of two very different worlds — 
the nostalgic, smoke-filled atmo- 
sphere of New Orleans in the 20s, 
and the industrial ago us 
symbolised by the instrument’s 
complicated system of vents. 

Tho reuson the saxo- 
phono caught on was the emer- 
gence of two masterly tenor snx 
players, Coleman Hawkins und 
Lester Young, both of them black 
Americans, who inspired a genera- 
tion of disciples. It was the alto sax 
Charlie Parker, though, who in the 
mid-40s introduced bnp, the first 
major revolution in jazz history. 

The sound of the saxuphonc has 
an almost physical presence and a 
worm, velvety timbre. What is 
more, u young beginner cun gel u 
reasonable sound out of it fairly 
early on. "You can learn to play it 
very quickly, tf not necessarily 
very well," says Billard, “which ia 
not true, for example, of the 
trumpet.” 

Some schools, such as the 
Berkeley School, have adopted 
Japanese-style teaching methods, 
and thiB may be responsible for the 
increasing favour eqjoyed by the 
saxophone among young people. 

Music teachers in France are 
apparently not too happy about the 


O ^ major jazz festival that has aur- 

vived in the United States is the 
IV/ 1 lv Newport (since transferred to New 
| _ _ _ ^ York), whereas important festivals 

OS6S TS are held in Antibes, Nice and 

IVWwU Paris, os well as in tho rest of 

Europe (Montreux, The Hague, 

I nmn West Berlin). 

Ul Iwv' The golden age of the jazz 

■ |((| ^ ^ ^ ^ saxophone — the 1930s, when it 

InD Hri n succeeded in dethroning the triim- 

II 1 ^ pet despite Louis Armstrong’s 

_ great talent — now seems a long 

By Michel Castalng way away. Much of its luatre 

situation, as it means that there disappeared when tho big bands, 
and fewer candidates for trumpet, headed by people like Duke 
trombone or violin lessons. Ellington, Count Basie, Lionel 

The classical saxophone in fact Hampton and Dizzy Gillespie, 
never went out of fashion in broke up — often for financial 
France, or aL leiist not Bince a reasons, or following the frequent- 
special saxophone class was insti- ly premature death (through drink 
tuted nt the PariB Conservatoire in or drugs) of great soloists — and 
1942, almost a century nfter tho when new musical fashions, as 
instrument’s invention. Tho man exemplified by tho Beatles’ style 
responsible for the resurrection of f°r example, took over, 
the classical saxophone, which had Has the jazz saxophone gone into 
long been ignored and even de- irreversible decline? Or is it just 
spieod except by military bnnds- suffering a temporary eclipse? 
men, wus Mnrcel Mule, now 85. Purists and nostalgia freaks claim 
Daniel Deffayet. who took over that the Inal really great player 
Mule’s class after the lnttor’s was John Coltrnne. who died in 
retirement, says that since 1942 19*57, and who puved the wuy for’ 

tho number of saxophone pupils at jnzz’e second revolution after bop, 
the Paris Conservatoire has never namely free ju 2 Z. 
varied. There have always been 12 But jazz-lovers as a whole can 
French pupilB and a mnximum of ftill eqjoy the music of five groat 
four from abroad. “This year,’’ he living snxophomsls — Sonny 
says, "70 candidates are competing Hollins, Ornette Coleman, Stan 
for three places.” Getz, Lee Konitz nnd Dexter Gor- 

The French school is world- don. who, in Bertrand Tavernier’s 
renowned for its original sound — "Autour de Minuit”. Lypifies the 
“a Tull sound with a little, but not saxophonists of Lhc 60s, with their 
too much, timbre," Deffayel says, moving, husky stylo of plnying. 

“nnd an extremely well-sustained Now that Gordon, Rollins und 
air culumn." (ho others are nil about 60. is there 

Thanks to Marcel Mule, saxo- uny chance uf a third jazz rovulu- 
phone teachers have proliferated turn which will give the saxophone 
in French provincial cunsvrva- n new louse of life’.’ The A men cun 
mire*. But there is a problem: the idols or the younger generation 
ability to play the classical saxo- ' IR- to 26-yenr-olds) are David 
phone enn be exploited in virtually Sanborn and ahuve nil Michael 
only one way - by teaching. Apart Brc-cker. whose tenor snx style has 
from that, there is only a slim been described as “Llic* most corn- 
chance of getting accepted by one plete there is, a synthesis ur almost 
of the five leading French mill- all previous styles’, 
tary bands, including tho Garde ’Synthesis" is an apt word in 
Rlpublicaine. or getting half a foot this context, as the two jazz rock 
into a symphony orchestra i there virtuosi just mentioned spend 
are relatively few orchestral works more time in the recording studio, 
which demand a saxophone). surrounded by synthesisers, than 

The astoundingly competent jazz on stage. But it is precisely that 
or pop saxophonists that are to be kind of electronic music which 
heard in the Mfitro or the streets of appeals to young people nowadays. 
Paris are almost all former Con- If that is the way the jazz 
servatoire pupils. saxophone is doomed to go, we can 

Billard notes that Paris now has say goodbye to the live improvisa- 
more thriving jazz clubs, and tiona and jam sessions that UBed to 
therefore more happy saxophon- be such an essential feature of jazz. 
iats, than New York. The only (September 27) 


too much, liinbre," Deffayel says, 
“nnd an extremely well-sustained 
air culumn." 

Thanks to Marcel Mule, saxo- 
phone teachers have proliferated 
in French provincial i-uiium'O - 
/mres. But there is a problem: the 
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No-holds-barred as the mullahs 
struggle for succession 


He needs a bit of 
peace and qiietl 


AYATOLLAH MONTAZERI’S fall 
from favour (he haa resigned from 
hia post as Ayatollah Khomeini's 
heir-apparent) is a victory for the 
Tehran regime's second most pow- 
erful figure, Hojatoleslam 
Rafaaniani. The latter is in fact 
now looking increasingly like 
Khomeini’s de facto successor. 

The slow but relentless worsen- 
ing of Imam Khomeini’s health 
has reactivated the behind-the- 
scenes scramble for the succession 
that began this summer in Tehran. 
Ayatollah Montazeri, who in July 
was solemnly confirmed by the 
Assembly of Experts as the future 
Guide of the Revolution., yielded 
under pressure from a campaign 
orchestrated by the regime's 
apparatchiks and quit in mid- 
October. These men stepped up 
their campaign to prevent the 
accession — in the event of the 
Imam’s sudden death., as those 
close to him feel is on the cards — 
of a man they consider to be an 
outsider to the political circles that 
have bean monopolising most of 
the power in Tehran. 

Imam Khomeini has still not 
accepted Montazeri's resignation, 
but it is certain the latter's pres- 
tige and credibility, questioned by 
a substantial body of Muslim 
clerics, have been seriously under- 
mined. 

It is highly improbable that 
Montazeri will one day be able to 
swing the situation in his favour. 
Oddly enough, the first blow was 
struck at Montazeri by one of his 
friends, Ayatollah Meshkinl, the 
chairman of the Assembly of 
Experts who in July added the 
crowning touch to the helr- 
apparent’s triumph. Towards the 
end of the summer Meshkini, 
whose son-in-law is the dreaded 
Minister of Intelligence 
Hojatoleslam Reyshari, began 
launching a campaign againet 
Montazeri by declaring that a 
strong body of opinion in the 
country favoured the formation of 
a supervisory council made up of 
three or five religious figures in 
case Khomeini died. 

Questioned on the subject by 
religious leaders from Qom, Imam 
Khomeini’s machiavellian son, Ah- 
med Khomeini, 1 immediately hint- 
ed his father did not approve of 


Ayatollah Montazeri's nomination 
as hia sole successor, and wan 
inclined to opt for the collegial 
formula provided for in the consti- 
tution. 

About the same time — towards 
the end of September — the 
Iranian radio censored some of 
Ayatollah Montazeri’s political 
pronouncements and the Imam’s 
office, run by his son Ahmed, once 
again began publishing fatwas 
(religious notices), a prerogative 
which for almost a year belonged 
to Ayatollah Montazeri in nis 
capacity as the successor-desig- 
nate. Montazeri immediately 
showed his displeasure by leaving 
his Qom residence and going to 
“sulk” in his home town of 
Nqjafabad. 

The real driving force behind the 
campaign to stop Montazeri in his 
rise to the top appears to be in fact 
the Hojatoleslam Rafsaqjani, the 
all-powerful and ambitious speak- 
er of the Mqjlis, who is at the same 
time Khomeini's representative in 
the Higher Defence Council. 


By Jean Gueyras 


Lacking (because of his relative 
youth) any of the religious qualifi- 
cations that could catapult him to 
the top of the Iranian regime on 
Khomeini's death, he has lor Borne 
time now been advocating the 
adoption of a supervisory council 
formula where he could continue 
to play a decisive role in Iranian 
politics aided by other religious 
figures opposed to a government 
led by Ayatollah Montazeri. 

Moreover, Rofsapjani is increas- 
ingly looking like the Islamic 
regime’s No 2 man and Imam 
Khomeini's de facto successor. He 
has a substantial say in the 
country's internal affairs as well 
as in the conduct of the war, which 
until recently was under the exclu- 
sive authority of the Imam him- 
self. This is how the Mailis speaker 
recently persuaded the Higher 
Defence Council to postpone more 
or less for good the “new imminent 
and definitive offensive’’ Tehran 
has been threatening so frequent- 
ly. 

Rafsaiyani still favours nation- 
wide mobilisation and an all-out 


war against the Ba'ath regime, but 
the new strategy he is advocating 
is basically aimed at getting Iraq'B 
regional and International allies to 
withhold the support they are 
giving President Saddam Hussein. 
With this in view, Rafsargani has 
been making increasingly reassur- 
ing statements, pointing out in 
particular that, in the event of 
Saddam Hussein’s fall, Iran would 
not jeopardise Iraa’s unity and 
integrity and would be prepared to 
negotiate with the new Baghdad 
government "even if it were pro- 
American." He has also let it be 
understood that Iran is ready to 
relinquish all its previous inten- 
tions of imposing an Islamic re- 
gime on Iraq, and that Tehran 
would guarantee the security and 
integrity of all the Gulf states, 
thereby playing down the sacro- 
sanct Islamic principle of export- 
ing the revolution to the Gulf 
states. 

Rafsanjani’s postures were im- 
mediately branded as “defeatist" 
by hardline circles in Tehran who 
protested it was “treachery”. The 
moat determined detractor of the 
new military strategy is the 
Islamic Liberation Movement 
(ILM) which is responsible for the 
corps of pasdarana (Revolutionary 
Guards) in the “Islamic revolu- 
tion’s international brigades' 1 . The 
ILM is headed by Sayed Mehdi 
Hashemi, brother of Ayatollah 
Montazeri’s son-in-law. 

Sayed Mehdi Hashemi is a high- 
ly controversial figure who was 
sentenced to life imprisonment 
under the Shah for having stran- 
gled with his bare hands in 1973 
an Isfahan religious figure, 
Ayatollah Shamsabadi, who was 
then Montazeri's chief rival. Some 
Tehran religious figures say that 
Hashemi haB since been involved 
in several other terrorist actions 
against Montazeri's real or pre- 
sumed enemies. 

Like most of the other ILM 
leaders, Hashemi used to be on 
very good terms with Libya and 
was the first to object to 
Rafsaigani's strategy on the 
grounds that it was “selling the 
revolution down the river", that it 
“loft Islamic liberation movements 
to their own devices” and “guaran- 
teed the victory of Syria" which, he 
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says, wbb entrusted with making 
sure that the Mqjlis speaker's new 
plan was applied internationally. 
It has now been established that it 
was Hashemi’s men who on Octo- 
ber 3 kidnapped Ayat Mahmud, 
the Syrian charge d’affaires in 
Tehran, and roughed him up “to 
teach him a lesson’’ and “teach him 
not to meddle in Iran's internal 
affairs". Ayat waB accused by his 
kidnappers of meddling in the 
succession and plotting against 
Montazeri. 

The kidnapping of Ayat, who 
was released only following strong 
and rapid intervention by Ahmed 
Khomeini, marked the moment 
that the fortunes of Ayatollah 
Montazeri and his supporters be- 
gan to wane. Only a few days after 
the Syrian diplomat's release, 
Hojatoleslam Reyshari ordered 
Hashemi’s arrest. Tons of compro- 
mising papers, including hundreds 
of counterfeit identity and travel 
documents, were seized at the ILM 
headquarters. Next day it was the 
turn of Mehdi Hashemi's brother, 
Hadi, to be picked up. 

Ayatollah Montazeri appeared to 
be personally in the firing line as 
Mehdi Hashemi is hiB son-in-law, 
his chief personal secretary and 
handyman. The Imam’B heir-ap- 
parent quit his Nqjafabad refuge 
and rushed to Jemaran where he 
was received by Imam Khomeini 
in the presence of the President of 
the iBlamlc Republic, Ali 
Khameinei, and his Prime Minis- 
ter, Mir Musavi. There he put up a 


spirited defence of his relatives, 
complaining he wbb the victim of a 
plot and then resigned as heir- 
apparent. 

Imam Khomeini, while insisting 
he was opposed to people being a 
law unto themselves — w hich 
seemed to indicate he agreed with 
the arguments of Ayatollah 
Montazeri’s opponents — never- 
theless asked Ali Khamanei and 
Mir Musavi to settle the matter 
amicably. He nevertheless de- 
clared that in the final analysis il 
was up to the Assembly of Experts 
ta decide whether it accepted or 
rejected Montazeri’s resignation. 
Since then the two Hashemi broth- 
ers have been freed on bail, but 
scores of people who worked with 
them aro still in gaol and the ILM 
offices remain closed. 

Apart from the changing 
fortunes in thiB never-ending war 
of succession, this serious internal 
crisis concerns the Ibtura of the 
Islamic Liberation Movement and 
the methods of exporting the 
Islamic revolution to Lebanon, 
Afghanistan and elsewhere. So far 
Ayatollah Montazeri has succeed- 
ed in keeping exclusive control of 
this. The Foreign Ministry has 
always demanded that the ILM bo 
placed under its supervision. A 
similar demand has been made by 
the Ministry of Intelligence. The 
question who controls the ILM in 
the fiiture will determine to a 
largo extent Iran's behaviour in 
the world community. 

. (October 26) 


Behind the barricades in Lebanon 


Continued /him p ago 12 


vaat majority of the inhabitants 
reject it because it is too closely 
linked to Iran and because they 
feel they will again be sacrificed. 
In addition, the young Hezbollah 
sheikhB' thirst for power and domi- 
nance is irritating to local tradi- 
tional religious notables who see 
their authority being eroded. The 
inauguration aL Siddikine, 16 
kilometres east of Sidon, or n 
haottsa (the nnmo given to reli- 
gious schools in Iran but until now 
not used in Lebanon) to turn out 
sheikhs in 10 to 20 months in 
contrast to the traditional proce- 
dure has not gone down well. A 
public demonstration, in which 
women Look part, prevented the 
upening of a Koranic school at 
Jouaya. But how long can this 
resistance go on? 

Other villages aro completely 
dominated by the HezbollahB who 
lay down “tnoir law”. Two young 
people caught together at Deir- 
Tobbn were exhibited before the 
entire population of the village 
who assembled in the main square; 
the couple were whipped until they 
bled, then taken to the husseynich 
tSh'ite meeting house) and mar- 
ried. Unlike in Beirut, Koranic 
law now regulates life in the whole - 
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the day of rest and alcohol banned 
much to the displeasure of many 
inhabitants. With leftwing 
militiamen being hunted down 
jointly by the Hezbollahs and 
Amal, any political expression 
other than that of these two 
militias is now forbidden. And 
they are militias which are practi- 
cally interchangeable at the 
grassroots level. 

Daoud Dnoud, the Tyre region 
Amal boss whose relations with 
Nabih Bern in Beirut are distant, 
is mainly concerned with imposing 
his authority over the region. And 
this depends both on his ability to 
stand up to the Hezbollahs and on 
an unacknowledged modus vivendi 
with the Israelis. Amal officials 
argue that only the application of 
UN Resolution 425 catling for 
Israel’s withdrawal from Lebanon 
can save the situation in South 
Lebanon by cutting the ground 
from under the feet of the 
HezboilnhH, the Palestinians' allies 
in the struggle against Israel. 
Though they have not rebuilt the 
military presence they had before 
1982 (when Israel invaded Leba- 
non), the Palestinians are one? 
again a force to be rackpned with 
-in -South Lebanon and' they take 
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the Hezbollahs. 

This alliance worries Amal and 
some of their officials are bot 
afraid to dedare that their chief 
enemies today are the Palestin- 
ians, not the Israelis. The recent 
Amal attacks on the RaBhidieh 
Palestinian camp near 'Vyre, which 
flared up violently alter an armed 
truce lasting ten days, are inter- 
preted in Palestinian circles as an 
attempt by the Amal, first, to rally 
its troopa against a target that 
mobilises action (hatred of the 
Palestinians still runs very deep 
among South Lebanon's Shi'ite 
population » and, secondly, to dem- 
onstrate to the Israelis at a time 
when they are stepping up their 
support for the SLA that Amal can 
prevent the PLO from making a 
military comeback. This comeback' 
is particularly significant in Sidon, 
which has once again become a 
city of Arafat’s followers. 
Responsibility for maintaining se- 
curity in South Lebanon, say Amal 
spokesmen in effect, falls exclu- 
sively on Amal and the Palestin- 
ians should agree to give up their 
arms. 

This is something wlfich is re- 
jected by . all . Palestinian 
organisations- whatever their affili- 
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Salvation Front, which is Syria's 
Btaunch ally). They are reforging 
their unity in their combats with 
the Amal Shi'ite militia. 

Given such a state of affairs, a 
war between Shia dans canpot be 
entirely ruled out in South: Leba- 
non, and inevitably this would 
take on the character of a surro- 
gate Syrian-Iranian confrontation, 
with Syria backing Amal and Iran 
the Hezbollahs. 

So the only interest in keeping 
Unifll is that it puts the situation 
in a state of suspended animation 
while the belligerents gird for 
battle. Discussions about possible 
participation ofthe Lebanese army 
alongside Unifll in maintaining 
security in the south are not taken 
very seriously in responsible quar- 
ters in Beirut. What army, people 
ask, and What will their instruc- 
tions be? Without a national con- 
sensus on the south's future, what 
could the Lebanese army do sand- 
wiched as it is between militias 
with different aims? The. main 
thing, it is said, is to try to 
hammer out a Lebanese national 
or regional agreement before 
Unifil's mandate comes i)p for 
renewal on January 19 next year. 
\If-pot, pnee Unifil is withdrawn, 
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a' shambles. The scenario thought 
likely by most people does, not 
foresee a new Israeli occupation 0? 
the area, but ad-hoc strikffl by ' W 
Israeli array which would result in 
once again forcing the inhabitant 
to flee to Beirut and its ayDUrip 
and turning South Lebanon into® 
scorched-earth region. A wW 
which Iran is endeavoring “ 
impose Its law to influence 
Middle East conflict and its 
pal actore. Worried by this tren , 
Damascus can only react througn 
its Amal allies. But 1 b is haroW 
see how Syria could directly b 01 ^ 
the Hezbollahs to heel while Isr® 
is still occupying South Lebanon 
"Get rid of Israel, and we'll setu 
the Hezbollah problem," 
Lebanese leaders. But it >a 
Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhs* 
Shamir does not Bee things in twa 


way. 
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American Hostage Freed After Secret Negotiations 


BEIRUT — An American hostage, 
Mr. David Jacobsen, was released 
here on Sunday after 17 months in 
captivity, amid indications that 
the Islamic Jihad terrorist organi- 
zation may be ready to free the 
other two Americans it is holding. 

In releasing Mr. Jacobsen, 
Islamic Jihad called on the United 
States to take unspecified moves 
that it said could lead “to a 
solution of the hostage problem,” 
and Anglican Church envoy Terry 
Waite Baid he hoped for the release 
of more hostages soon. 

Mr. Jacobsen, who wbb adminis- 
trator of the hospital at the Ameri- 
can University of Beirut, was 
reported to be in good health at the 
U.S. Embassy in suburban east 
Beirut. He was later flown to 
Cyprus and then to the U.S. 
military hospital in Wiesbaden, 
West Germany, for a medical 
examination. 

The release of Mr. Jacobsen, who 
was abducted from a street in 
Moslem west Beirut on May 28, 
1986, left six Americans captive or 
unaccounted for in Lebanon, two of 
them known to be in the hands of 
Islamic Jihad, which had released 
two other American captives earli- 
er. 

"I hope with support of our 
friends we should be able to see the 
release of remaining hostages. 
U.S. hostages and others, in the 
next days," said Mr. Waite, a lay 
representative of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Dr. Robert Runcic. 
Mr. Waite, who has frequently 
acted as nn intermediary on the 
issue of the western hostages, had 
surfaced here Friday but gave no 
details of his activities. 

Security guards at the site of a 
vacant, former U.S. Embassy 
building in west Beirut said Mr. 
Jacobsen arrived there on foot 
about 7 a.m., after walking from a 
seafront hotel where hia captors 
had dropped him off. A heavily 
armed U.S. motorcade took him 
across the Green Line separating 
the Moslem and Christian sections 


of the capital, to the new American 
diplomatic mission in east Beirut. 

The pro-Iranian Islamic Jihad, 
or holy war, organization, in a 
message delivered to an interna- 
tional news agency on Sunday 
afternoon and addressed to “world 
public opinion, the American peo- 
ple and the families of the hos- 
tages," warned: “We hold the 
American government fully re- 
sponsible for the consequences of 
any failure to take advantage of 
this opportunity and proceed with 
current approaches that could 
lead, if continued, to a solution of 
the hostages' issue. 

"We alert the American govern- 
ment, the families of the hostages 
and the American people that wc 
shall take a totally different atti- 
tude in case the American govern- 
ment fails to complete these 
approaches to arrive at the hoped- 
for results.” 

This was the first indication by 
the clandestine group that it con- 
siders that some kind of bargain- 
ing is underway between it and 
Washington. 

On Saturday, the Lebanese Jus- 
tice Minister, Mr. Nnbih Berri, 
who also heads the Shiite Moslem 
Amnl movement, told French tele- 
vision that “contacts related to the 
fate of hostages detained in Leba- 
non" were "currently underway 
between the United Stales nnd 
Kuwait." 

Islamic Jihad, believed to be an 
umbrella cover organization of 
Middle East intelligence services 
and Tehran-linked Shiite funda- 
mentalists, offered last year and 
again this summer to swap Ameri- 
can and French captives it holds 
for Lebanese and Iraqi Shiite 
activists jailed in Kuwait after 
being convicted of taking part in a 
series of bombings there in 1983. 

The moves that cleared the way 
for Sunday’s release were not clear 
but the sudden breakthrough 
after monthB of stagnation with 
the arrival of Mr. Waite in Beirut 
signaled that negotiators had 
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adopted a new approach. 

Syria’s role in the recent devel- 
opments has remained ambiguous. 
Despite heavy hints to Syria by 
western governments that the 
time was right for it to use its 
influence with extremist groups in 
Lebnnon to secure a hostage re- 
lease, there has been no evidence 
that it has done so. 

When the Rev. Lnwrence Jcnco, 
the director here of Catholic Relief 
Services, was freed last July 27 
ufler 18 months of enptivity, he 
surfaced in n Syriun-conl rolled 
nreu in central Lebanon and wns 
then lukuii to Damascus and re- 
leased. Mr. Jacobsen's hu.-dicd-up re- 
moval to oust Beirut left Syria 
deprived uf the acclaim and press 
attention it has received at the 
cunclusitm uf previuti* hnstage dra- 
mas in Lebanon. 

Diplomatic sources in Damascus 
told Reuter that Syria had no 
direct role in Jacobsen's release 
but was advised of developments. 
“Washington has used Waite only 
to deprive Syria of its reputation 
as a peace broker," one Damascus 
source said. 

Mr. Jacobsen, from Huntington 
Beach, Cal., haa made a number of 
videotaped appeals to the U.S. 
government and the American 


Campus Siege Sets Back Korean Hopes 


EFFORTS by the South Korean 
ruling and opposition parties -to 
make peace and establish a new 
form of government are again 
deadlocked, after a rise in protests 
by student radicals — notably a 
three-day siege at a Seoul campus 
that ended last week with the 
arrest of 1,186 people. 

Both sides consider changing the 


Both sides consider changing the 
Constitution a key to long-term 
political stability in South Korea, 
yet an agreement is far away, most 
analysts say. Pressure to And one 
is strong, bartly because the 1988 
summer Olympics, which are to 
be held in Seoul, are seen us a 
deadline. 

President Chun Doo Hwan 
agreed enrlier this year to negoti- 
ate n change, after large demon- 
strations by the opposition New 
Korea Democratic Party, students, 
nnd Christian groups. 

His unusual concession raised 
optimism for an end or reduction to 
the confrontations which 
characterise politics here. Y ot 
after agreeing to talk, the two 
Bides put forward incompatible 
plans, the essential points of which 
they say are non-negotiable. 

The New Korea Democratic Par- 
ty wants to scrap indirect presi- 
dential elections which would 
assure that their candidate would 
win, it says. Mr Chun’s, Democratic 
Justice Party, 1 however,- 'insists 


that South Korea needs a diffusion 
of power through a cabinet system 
of government, headed by a prime 
minister elected by the National 
Assembly. 

In Bonn, the dissident leader, 
Kim Youn-Sam, blamed a lack of 
democratic reform for the campUB 
unrest and said he feared more 
violent protests unless there was 
change from the government. 

Mr Kim, who controls the New 
Korea Democratic Party with fel- 
low dissident Mr Kim-Dae-Jung, 

By John Burgess 

said at the weekend that he 
believed a sense of hopelessness 
wns pushing the students towards 
violence. 

“The basic and main call of the 
students is for democracy but . . . 
it lias been suppressed so hard by 
brulul police action that some have 
become radicals, '' Mr Kim snid. 

Mr Kim, a former presidential 
contender, arrived in Bonn on 
Saturday for a one-week visit to 
West Germany. • 

Some analysts meanwhile think 
that the Government in Seoul may 
make the law dealing with election 
to the National Assembly more 
palatable to the Opposition, which 
claims that the current system 
Favours the ■ Government ■ The 
Government mfry 'also exploit -the 


fact that some opposition members 
once espoused cabinet rule. “At 
heart, they want to see it,” said Mr 
Lee Jong Ryool, a presidential 
spokesman. 

The Government could do a deal 
with the moderate opposition Ko- 
rea National Party and perhaps a 
few New Korea Democratic Party 
defectors to get sufficient votes. 

If that happens, the New Korea 
Democratic Party is expected to go 
back to the streets. “1 don’t think 
they would be able to maintain 
power even for six months,” said 
Kim Young-Sam, predicting a se- 
vere public backlash. 


vero puoiic oacaiasn. 

Relations with the ruling party 
have also been strained oy the 
arrest in September of an opposi- 
tion legislator. Mr Yoo Sung 


people, calling for action to end the 
captivity of the hostages. 

At least two more Americans are 
still held by Islamic Jihad: Terry 
Anderson, the bureau chief here 
for The Associated PresB, who was 
kidnaped in March 1986, and 
Thomas Sutherland, dean of the 
school of agricultural engineering 
nt the American University of 
Beirut, held eincc June 1986. 
Islamic Jihad said a year ago that 
it had killed U.S. diplomat Wil- 
liam Buckley, but his body has 
never been found. 

Three other missing Americans 
arc believed to be held captive by 
other terrorist groups. Tiicy ore 
Frank Herbert Reed, director of 


defenca of Mr Yoo, who wr 
castigated privately by some party 
members • for .'complicating!- the 
straggle with-the Government* ■ 


the Lebanese International School; 
Joseph James Cicippio, acting con- 
troller at the American Univer- 
sity; and Edward Austin Tracy, a 
writer. 

Mr. Jacobsen is the fifth Ameri- 
can hostage to be freed in Lebanon. 
Since January 1984, 66 foreigners 
have boon abducted here. Of those, 
32 have been relenscd, six wore 
killed, four escaped and one wns 
rescued. 

Franco welcomed the release of 
Mr. Jacobson amid hopes that nine 
French nationals held captive here 
will be allowed to return home. 
OLhcre missing or kidnaped in- 
clude two Britons, nn Italian, an 
Irishninn and u South Korean. 


Various Parties 9 Involved 

By David B. Ottaway and Lou Cannon 


WASHINGTON — President 
Reagan said on Sundny thnt 
American hostage David Jacobsen 
hnd been freed in Beirut bemuse of 
U.S. efforts undertaken “through « 
number of sensitive channels for a 
very long time". White House 
spokesman Larry Spenkes, issuing 
the president i nl statement ut San- 
ta Barbara, paid tribute to hoslnge 
negotiator Terry Wnitc but said 
(hat other "various parties and 
intermediaries" had played a role. 

While House chief of staff Dun- 
ald T. Regan snid he could not talk 
about huw .Jacobsen's release had 
been arranged "because we are 
still negotiating for the other 
hostages'. He suid, "negotiations" 
had been under way "over the past 
several months" with those hold- 
ing the American hostages in 
Beirut. 

Regan repeatedly used the word 


“negotiation'’, but said the admin- 
istration had not changed its poli- 
cy of refusing to yield to the 
kidnappers' demands. Other U.S. 
officials went out of their wny to 
avoid suggesting thnt the adminis- 
tration was involved in any kind of 
ncgotintionH. 

Spenkes declined to say whether 
Syria or other nations had been 
involved. Regan said, however, 
(lint the Syrian role had het-n "u 
minium! one". Arab diplomatic 
sources said they believe Inin hud 
l»c*en “nn important Ihctor" in the 
decision to free Jacobsen They 
noted thuL the Iranian foreign 
minister. Ali Akbnr Velayuti, vis- 
ited Damascus at the weekend for 
talks with Syrinn President Hafez 
Assad about Lebanon. A White 
House official, informed of the 
Arab diplomatic sources' com- 
ments, confirmed the Iranian role. 
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tion legislator, Mr Yoo Sung 
Hwan, for questioning South Ko- 
rea’s fundamental policy of anti- 
communism. 

Opposition lawmakers barred 
access to the Speaker's platform to 
block n vote clearing the wny Tor 
Yuo’s arrest. The Government 
brought 1,000 policomen into the 
assembly building while ruling 
pnrty members voted, and opposi- 
tion politicians sprayed the police 
with a fire hose. 

The Opposition Inter dropped its 
defenca of Mr Yoo, who was 
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French Cave-in 

A NEW place, a dismal place, seems to have been reached in the WeBt's 
struggle against terrorism. Governments have reacted questionably in 
the past but perhaps never quite so shamefully as France in its attempt 
to end the street bombings that took 10 lives in Paris a few weeks ago. 
Press reports with varying degrees of ofAclal confirmation suggest that, 
to ensure the bombings would not resume, the conservative government 
of Jacques Chirac made certain offers or initiatives involving 1) arms 
deals or financial deals with Syria and possibly also with Iran, and 2) 
expectations of leniency to the Lebanese militant, Georges Abdallah, who 
awaits trial in Paris for complicity in the murders of Israeli and 
American diplomats and whose family is widely held responsible for the 
Paris bombings. 

By a devastating coincidence, news of the Chirac cave-in spread just as 
the British were breaking relations with Syria after a British court 
convicted a Syrian agent of trying to blow up an El A1 airliner with 376 
people aboard. So while London was forthrightly condemning Damascus 
and a&kins its fellow Eurooeans to make cnnnmnn mnop Porta was 
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not recall a keener example of cravennesa, infidelity to a friend and 
disloyalty to the struggle against what presumably everyone regarded as 
a mutual menace. 

Of the explanations offered for French behavior, one has a special ring. 

Tf. Id Oil HCmal-drl that GStawna in m ~4- 1. _ 


It iB suggested that France is trying not merely to protect its citizens — a 
requirement for all democratic governments — out also to conduct a 
traditional Middle East policy of dimensions it can no longer afford or 
carry o(T. There is something in this criticism of French striving for 
grandeur, although we would not take it so far as to say the French have 


requirement for all democratic governments — but also to conduct a 
traditional Middle East policy of dimensions it can no longer afford or 
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grandeur, although we would not take it so far as to say the French have 
no business conducting any Middle East policy: in Lebanon, where the 
United StateB faded out, France stays and makes a contribution of 
service to American interests. 

xT^ n ^5L evo J} t ' ^, ur0 P^*? Breton ministers meet again on terrorism on 
Nov. 10. The French will be under the heavy extra pressure generated by 

the latest disclosures about their policy. Good. Syria acted criminally. 
The French are right to consider the safety of their streets, their hnatsges 
taken in Lebanon and their peace-keeping forces stationed in Lebanon. 
But no one asks them to declare war. Helf-reanect mirnlv mnkiw a rlnim 


But no one asks them to declare war. Self-respect surely makes a rlnim 
on French policy, and so doeB solidarity with allies. There should be no 
doubt whether France b tends with the victims of terrorism or with its 
perpetrators. 

The Gulf After 

Yamani 

OPEC'S latest meeting, unusually quarrelsome and protracted, raises a 
puzzling question about the current politics of oil prices. The mystery is 
now deepened by King Fahd's decision to fire the Saudi oil minister of the 
past 24 years, Sheikh Ahmed Zaki Yamani. 

Earlier this year the war at the north end of the Persian Gulf went 
well for Iran. In response, at OPEC's previous meeting in August, Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait and the other Arab oil-producing states along the 
western shore of the Gulf seemed to be offering Iran concessions on oil 


policy and making their peace with the Iranians. 

But at last month’s OPEC meeting, Kuwait reversed itself. It went out 
of its way to bait Iran and to demand a Larger production quota. That waa 



an extraordinary display of defiance, not to say bravado, by a small and 
vulnerable country within a few miles of the present fighting between 
Iran and Iraq. The question is nicely put by Mel Conant, editor of the 
newsletter Geopolitics of Energy: waa it wrong to think in August that 
the Gulf Arabs were making serious concessions to Iran? Or has 
something happened since then to change the balance of forces in the 
Persian Gulf? 

In OPEC’s politics, the deepest spilt has always been between the Gulf 
Arabs and the radical states led by Iran. The Gulf Arabs, deeply 
conservative and vastly rich, have always been Inclined to keep the price 
of oil relatively low to encourage the world to use huge volumes of it. The 
radicals have always wanted the highest prices passible, and they have 
repeatedly demanded that the Gulf Arabs cut back production to force 
prices up. 

If Iran were to win its long war with Iraq, it would emerge as the 
leading military power in the Gulf region. The Saudis and the Kuwaitis 
appeared to be anticipating that possibility in August when they 
accepted oil production quotas that were designed to raise and then to 
stabilize oil prices. Hbb anything happened in the past three months to 
change their calculations of their future? The IraqiB have greatly 
expanded their air attacks on Iran's oil terminals, reducing Iran's exports 
to half the level of midsummer. But that hardly seems conclusive in a 
war that, like most, will be won or lost on the ground. Perhaps something 
else has happened, not yet visible hero. Or perhaps the Kuwaitis were 
deliberately taking large risks. 

In one respect, at least, the results of the meeting were adequate from 
Iran's point of view. Iran wanted an agreement on continued production 
limits, and it got that agreement — although it’s a shaky agreement at 
best, good for a mere two months, with everything to be renegotiated in 
December. The divisions in OPEC remain as deep as ever. 

And what about Sheikh Yamani? His speech at Harvard in September 
cannot have pleased the Iranians much. There he firmly defended Saudi 
Arabia's longstanding policy: stability and predictability in oil pricing, 
leading to slow but steady increases in world consumption, which in turn 
would allow a slow upward trend in prices to the end of the century — 
po thing to hurt oil markets, in the industrial countries. 

Possibly his dismissal is a concession to Iran. Or possibly it's si 
concession to some of the grhedier figures to the huge royal family, who 
want more money and want it faster than the cagey Sheikh Yamani 
thought prudent. That would mean higher Saudi production and lower 
world prices, sharpening the conflict with Iran. At present only one thing 
Is clear, but that one thing is crucial: the Iran-Iraq war has now become 
the dominant influence on OPEC _and_qp_ thp .price of the world's most 
important industrial commodity. . 
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PARIS — Acknowledged, power 
lost can free a nation to act as it 
ahould. Denied, it con entangle 
and lure societies that should 
know better into dangerous traps. 

By confronting Syria with the 
evidence of official Syrian involve- 
ment in the attempt to blow up an 
El At airliner after it had left 
London, Britain has chosen to 
transform its lack of power in 
today's Middle East into freedom 
of action. Prime Minister Thatcher 
has realistically concluded that 
Britain would have lost more by 
continuing to do business as usual 
with Damascus than by breaking 
relations. 

France has taken the other path, 
clinging to the myth that its 
‘'special role” can decisively influ- 
ence a region wracked by war and 
chaos. The main result has been to 
make French policy as well as 
French nationals hostage to forces 
beyond the control of the hybrid 
Paris government of Socialists and 
neo-Gaullista. 

In the twilight of empire, Brit- 
ain and France have staged their 
separate retreats from Asia, Africa 
and the Middle East with varying 
degrees of success, but with con- 
stant attention to protecting their 
national interests in those regions. 
Their sharp differences over Syria 
reach far beyond differences of 
tactics on terrorism. 

Predictably, the Foreign Office 
sought to persuade Thatcher that 
breaking relations with Damascus 
would keep Britain out of the 
Middle East peace process, and 
would limit British influence over 
Syria on other matters, including 
terrorism. But the prime minister 
decisively rejected the idea of 
continuing to pay lip service to a 
peace process that has reached s 
dead end. 


The Twilight 
Of Empire 

By Jim Hoagland 


In France, Prime Minister 
Jacaues Chirac has found himself 
stuck to the Middle East as if to 
tar paper since his conservative 
coalition wrested control of the 
National Assembly away from the 
Socialists on March 16. By making 
the release of French hostages held 
in Lebanon a high and visible 
priority upon taking office, Chirac 
sought to score an early success 
where Socialist President Francois 
Mitterrand had failed. But by 
engaging his own prestige in that 
effort, Chirac repeated the kind of 
tactical errors that Jimmy Carter 
made toward Iran. Chirac has been 
toyed with by the Syrians and 
Iranians as Carter was, and his 
tactics have emboldened other ter- 
rorist groups to make new de- 
mands on France. 

Moreover, Chirac has given the 
radical forces of the Middle East 
an ever expanding target by pre- 
tending that the kind of hard 
choice that Thatcher has just made 
can be indefinitely avoided. 

Because of France’s Bpecial ties 
to the region, the government's 
spokesmen argue, they can contin- 
ue to arm Iraq, improve relations 
with Iran, remain present in Leba- 
non, help bolster an increasingly 
shaky regime in Syria, be tough on 
terrorists at home and be a privi- 
leged interlocutor with Egypt on 
peace efforts, all at the same time. 

Thus, only hours after Britain's 
Geoffrey Howe had provided his 
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European colleagues with a de- 
tailed dossier showing Syrian in 
teffigence services to be at the 
heart of the failed El A1 bombin* 
attempt, Chirac's interior minS 
ter, Charles Pasqua, was bei nft 
quoted by a Saudi Arabian news 
paper as praising the "real 
cooperation” that Syrian secret 
services were giving France in 
preventing a renewal of the wave 
of bombings that brought terror to 
the streets of Paris in September 

With criticism growing here and 
abroad of Chirac’s lack of firmness 
the government leaked word that 
it had reached agreement with 
Iran on a financial dispute, w hich 
could lead to Iranian help for 
freeing the French hostages in 
Lebanon. And it did not rush to 
deny a plausible report in U 
Monde that France, through Syria, 
had reached a truce with the A rah 
group accused of conducting the 
September bombings. Syria/cy no 
coincidence, hopes to gain no* 
arms sales and financial help from 
France. By leaving it hanging 
before issuing a half-denial, the 
government seemed to suggest 
that its policy of accommodation 
was buying relief from bombing. 

This confusion in French policy 
toward the Middle East is no cause 
for rejoicing by anyone. A strong 
end clearly defined French role io 
the Middle East is in the interests 
of that region, of Europe and of the 
United States. Indeed, the Reagan 
administration in particular has 
no cause to feel superior. It has 
shown its own ambivalence about 
making tough choices when it 
comes to Damascus, and the inco- 
herent way in which it committed 
U.S. forces and then pulled them 
out of Lebanon as Ronald Reagan 
eyed re-election in 1984 helped 
push France toward this quagmire. 


Boost For Soviet Hardliners 


MOSCOW — President Reagan’s 
rejection of the Kremlin's arms 
proposals in Reykjavik hit Moscow 
like a break in a dam, unleashing 
a rush of public doubts here about 
the possibilities of reaching an 
arms control agreement with 
Reagan at all. Three weeks after 
the summit, this skeptical assess- 
ment appears to reflect new clout 
for Soviet hard-liners and doom 


Soviet proponents of arms con- 
trol, and of the Reykjavik package, 
stall have an influential voice. 
Foreign Minister Eduard 
Shevardnadze is meeting with his 
American counterpart this week to 
follow up the Iceland summit. 
Communist Party leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev has gone on national 
television three times to say that 
he stands behind the proposals he 
made in Reykjavik. 

But in laying bare the differ- 
ences between the two sides over 
Reagan’s space-based missile de- 
fense program, the Iceland summit 
has reinforced the arguments of 
those opposed to serious bargain- 
ing with Washington and eroded 
the position of nuclear disarma- 
ment advocates, including 
Gorbachev. 

It has enhanced the profile of 
those supporters of greater invest- 
ment in better Soviet military 
technology, such as former deputy 
defense minister Nikolai Ogarkov, 
and invigorated the public debate 
about shoring up Soviet security 
and protecting the nation against 
the threat it perceives in Reagan’s 
space-based missile defense pro- 
gram, the Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive (SDI), or "Star Wars." 

In Its post- Reykjavik meeting, 
the ruling Politburo gave 
Gorbachev's second summit with 
Reagan a more cautious endorse- . 
men! than, it had given the first 
meeting in Geneva a year ago. 
Western KremUnoIogists here said 
the unenthusiastlc response to 
Reykjavik could signal a potential 
dash pitting, the ruling body’s 
hard-liners against Gorbachev and 


other proponents of arms control. 

Since Reykjavik, Ogarkov, one 
of Moscow’s leading proponents of 
beefing up Soviet military hard- 
ware, has emerged from obscurity 
and rebutted the argument of 
nuclear disarmers who contend 
that the flagging Soviet economy 
can scarcely afford increased mili- 
tary investments. 

In an article released last week 
by the official information service 
Novosti, Ogarkov, ousted two 
years ago as deputy defense minis- 
ter, said, 'The Soviet military 
doctrine presupposes that the level 
the socialist economy’s develop- 
ment has reached at present al- 
lows it to solve successfully the 
most complicated defense tasks 

By Gary Lee 

and to create within a short period 
of time any type of weapon needed 
in the defense of the motherland" 

Ogarkov’s return to the public 
eye is seen by western diplomats 
as a possible resurgence of hard- 
liners in Moscow who believe the 
Soviet Union needs to match the 
continuing U.S. military buildup 
to retain . a convincing sense of 
parity in the confrontation with 
the United States. 

For western analysts, the new 
Soviet doubts about the fliture of 
arms control are. not surprising, 
since Gorbachev’s public support 
for complete nuclear disarmament 
has always had a disingenuous 
ring. 

For one thing, a policy of disar- 
mament would require approval of 
the Politburo, with its strong 
contingent of members who 
ushered the Soviet Union through 
the massive stockpiling of strate- 
gic and intermediate-range weap- 
ons in the past two decades. Ttutee 
weapons have always been consid- 
ered by the military a deterrent; to 
other, nuclear powers, such as 
China, aa well as the United 
States. 

anQttop, the Soviet -Union’s 
strategic arsenals are Its basic — 


some would say Bole — criterion as 
a superpower. The abolition of 
these weapons, as suggested at 
Reykjavik, would encounter stiff 
opposition from the military hier- 
archy and other Soviet strategist* 
who count on nuclear firepower a* 
an important element of Soviet 
stature in the world. 

Western diplomats said the Po- 
litburo approved such far-reaching 
proposals in the first place only 
because its members felt certain 
that Reagan would reject any 
package involving restrictions on 
his cherished SDI program. 

Since the summit, Gorbocte 
has pledged to push ahead with nis 
arms package. With much of n« 
international reputation staked 
his arms proposals, the Sovwj 
leader has gone before the pubW 
three times to say the failure oftw 
summit was caused by Reagan 
inflexibility and powerleBsness w 
act, and not his own. ,, 

But western diplomats here saw 
Gorbachev is maxing the caw W 
pressing ahead with arms corn™ 
as much to Soviet officials 08 to tn® 
public. According to a 
Soviet journalist, Goirbacte v , 
catering as much to th® , 
sayers as to the disar^ 9 ®, , 
proponents in his three popt-tvey 
javik television broadcasts- 
Even the Soviet public has be 
brought forward to represent*. 
Soviet proponents of arms 
Last week, a Sovietskaya R°6®? 
reader asked in the official 1 *®:"' 
paper’s letters column. ,w ‘ iet ‘X 
Gorbachev had been unnecessary 
rigid in his opposition to Reag® 1 ' B 
SDI proposal. , . 

“sUdnt we have juat w^ 
ed on the question of SDI?. 

Maria Stefqshinoi, a. doctor ftv®* 

. Kirov. Tf we had just been #*>» » 

. sign some documents in 
would hnv'a improved 9 ur jJ$jS^' 
and not-the other yay'arO>umr . 
:■ “Such question^ would not 
published, one senior western 
-.diplomat said, “if officials. In 

.i.leaderebjp. had .not-. raised the»i 
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The Case For Doing Away With Ballistic Missiles 


RONALD REAGAN’S proposal at 
Reykjavik to eliminate all U.S. 
and Soviet ballistic missiles Is the 
most significant move in nuclear 
arras control in a generation. What 
the ' president was saying, and - 
Mikhail Gorbachev - waa close to 
accepting, 1 b that neither country 
aspires to a first-strike capability 
against the other. - 

A practical way to begin making 
Reagan's dream -a reality is by ■■ 
banning all testing of ballistic 
missiles. Within 10 years, the 
missile forces of both sides would - 
no longer be accurate or reliable 
enough for a first strike. 

The leaders of both countries 
have said previously that they 
have no intention of striking first. 
But at Reykjavik, Reagan and 
Gorbachev considered actually 
pulling the teeth of their firat- 
Btrike capabilities, the ballistic 
missiles. Tn theory only ballistic 
missiles can carry out a first, 
surprise attack because only thoy 
are fast enough — 30 minutes from 
launch to striking the target in the 
other's continent. Bombers and 
cruise missileB — which take six 
hours or so to reach their targets 
— ■ allow the other side sufficient 
warning to counter-launch any 
vulnerable forces. 

Talk of first strikes has an Alice- 
in-Wonderland quality. It assumes 
away the fact that even after an 
attack against land-based ballistic 
missiles, an arsenal of bombers, 
submarines and cruise missiles 
would survive and be able to 
retaliate devastaLingly. This would 
make a first strike a foolish 
proposition, no matter how much 
surprise it achieved. 

The survivability of our nuclear 
forces used to rest on the concept of 
a 'triad”: ballistic missile based in 
fixed siloB on land; ballistic mis- 
siles based in submarines; and 
bombers based on airfields. Even if 
we gave up the first two logs of the 
old t nud, we wuuld still have 
surviviible nuclear forces. In addi- 
tion to bombs on bombers and 
cruise missiles on bombers and 
submarines, we have added two 
new forms of basing: cruise mis- 
siles on mobile land-launchers and 
on surface ships. 

We could then, I believe, main- 
tain sufficient invulnerable forces 
even ff we dropped all ballistic 
missiles. There are only two mean- 
ingful arguments for retaining 
ballistic missiles, other than 
survivability. 

• One is that Soviet air defenses 
may improve to the point where 
our bombers and cruise missiles 
cannot assuredly penetrate Soviet 
air space ; Thq. Soviets have placed 
a lot more . effort In air defense 
than we haye, and the technologies 
for such defenses are improving 
every . day. Af the same time, 
though, Stealth techniques for hid- 
ing bombers and cruise missiles 
from radars are improving the i 
chances of penetrating such 
defenses. Where the balance lies in 
ten years will determine whether 
we can safely proceed to zero 
bail is tic missiles, as the president 
proposes. Thb {Changes' - are -'that 
both countries will want to retain 
a very few submarine- and land- 
based ballistic -missiles — ^ to retain 
a capability for delivering weapons 
in case atmospheric defenses be- 
come very good. 

• The second reason usually ad- 
vanced for keeping ballistic pita- 
siles is that they would provide a 
prompt retaliatory capability in 
the event of a partial nuclear 
attack by the Soviets, one in which 
they hit a few military targets in 
the United States arid then called 
on 1 us to capitulate, rather than 
bring on -a -possible Armageddon. 

This .scenario is ' highly improb- 
able, but if we think it through j 
our best-option would be to respond 
with . a similar limited nuclear 


and negotiate, or they could ratch- 
et the warfare upward and likely 
out of control. That choice could 
determine the fate of mankind. We 
should prefer that -the Soviet lead- 
ership hhve . time to think it 
through. 


By Stansfield Turner 

over Western Europe. As the Euro- 
peans see it, our defense of their 
territory would amount to a nuc- 
lear war between us and the Soviet 
Union with all the nuclear weap- 


- Thus, it would i be far preferable , ons flying- over and outside of the 
hat our counterstrike be done umbrella. To Americans, our de- 

rith slow- bombers or cruise mis- fense of Europe would be with 

ties, rather than fast- ballistic tactical nuclear weapons based in 
nissiles. We would even phone the Western Europe and fired at East- 
Soviets to tell them our slow strike . era Europe — all inside .that same 
vas on the Way and that, after nuclear umbrella. Somehow we 

hinking it over, they had beat both look nt this war scenario with 

lecide to absorb it and quit. blinders that shield us from any 

The fact that Gorbachev would thought that it would result in 

igree to President Reagan's nuclear damage to our own soil. 

Iream, or even discuss it, when The mirage that we and the 

Soviet nuclear forces are so much Europeans insist on seeing _ is 

nore dependent on the ballistic nothing hill u device for justifying 

nisstic than ours, could indicate the unwillingness of both our- 
ihat he perceives the diminishing selves and the Europeans to spend 
itility of thiB weapon. . enough on conventional forces. 

In fact, there are signs that the This is an issue that cannot be 
Soviets are moving nway from ignored much longer. 

:hoir heavy dependence on fixed On the European side some 

land-based ballistic missiles. Thoy socialist parties urc proposing the 

have already developed two new removal of all nuclear weapons, 

land-mobile ballistic missiles and but with no compensatory increase 

a new intercontinental bomber. in conventional defenses. On the 

Just a Tew weeks ago they talked U.S. side, Americans ore recogniz- 

for the first time about the Soviet ing thHt one reason we are losing 

strategic triad, perhaps indicating out economically to some of our 

a new interest in bombers and allies is that we are paying almost 

cruise missiles. It is likely, how- seven percent of GNP for defense, 

ever, that Gorbachev will only wherens some of them are down to 

reorient his nuclear forces if wo ns low as one per coni. This 

kill the Strategic Defense In ilia- imbalance is u crucial issue for nur 

tive or Star Wars. alliances with NATO, Japan ami 

But oven without n Errand com- Korea. We should bo glad that the 


idea of doing away with ballistic do that mors than dispensing with 
missiles has brought it to the fore, all ballistic missiles. Neither aide 
What would a world free of could think it might gain some- 
superpower nuclear ballistic mis- thing important through a but- 
siles be like? With the nuclear prise attack. Nor would either Bide 
forces of both aides, limited to ever feel the pressure to launch its 
bombers, and cruise missiles, nei- own weapons for fear they would 
thar airlo Uinlllf) hoi™* in umrtv that 1 bo destroyed bv an impending first 


that our counterstrike be done 
with slow- bombers or cruise mis- 
siles, rather than fast- ballistic 
missiles. We would even phone the 
Soviets to tell them our slow strike . 
was on the Way and that, after 
thinking it over, they had beat 
decide to absorb it and quit. 

The fact that Gorbachev would 
agree to President Reagan's 
dream, or even discuss it, when 
Soviet nuclear forces are so much 
more dependent on the ballistic 
missile than ours, could indicate 
that he perceives the diminishing 
utility of thiB weapon. 

In fact, there are oigns that the 
Soviets are moving nway from 
their heavy dependence on fixed 
land-based ballistic missiles. Thoy 
have already developed two new 
land-mobile ballistic missiles and 
a new intercontinental bomber. 
Just a Tew weeks ago they talked 
for the first time about the Soviet 
strategic triad, perhaps indicating 
a new interest in bombers find 
cruise missiles. It is likely, how- 
ever, that Gorbachev will only 
reorient his nuclear forces if wo 
kill the Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive or Star Wars. 

But oven without n grand com- 
promise on SDI, Ronald Kengan 
could achieve n breakthrough sim- 
ply by tabling whnt would be the 
most succinct nrms-control agree- 
ment in history. The entire text 
would read: “The United States 
and the Soviet Union agree never 
agnin to test a ballistic missile." 

Nothing more would hi.- needed, 
since we can easily verily whether 
any testing of ballistic infeNilf* 
lnkt*s plnce. Tin- "I tee- 

ing of both sides wuuld amount l-» 
eschewing a first-strike capability, 
even without doing away with the 
weapons. In time the n-«ult of not 
testing would be thnt while the 
missiles would remain sufficiently 
reliable and accurate to maintain 
a general deterrent, they could not 
be considered accurate and reliable 
enough for a first, disabling strike 
□gainst hardened silos. 

Our European allies undoubted- 
ly would be troubled by an Ameri- 
can no-flrst-use declaration, since 
it would, in theory, reduce their 
confidence that there is a linkage 
between our nuclear weapons and 
the defense of Western Europe. 
Already the Europeans are crying 
that reductions in nuclear weap- 
ons, such as those discussed at 
Reykjavik, .could leave NATO vul- 
nerable to the superior convention- 
al forces ojf the Warsaw Pact. This 
is an issue that badly needs airing 
because the defense which the 
Europeans believe they are receiv- 
ing from our nuclear forces is only 
a mirage. 

When, in the late 1940s and 
, early 1950s, we had a monopoly on 
nuclear weapons, our assurance to 
< - Europe that our - nuclear - might 
compensated for NATO’s inferior- 
ity in conventional armB wns 
meaningful.’ Back then, we might 
well haye ■ attacked Moscow with 
nuclear weapons, if Western Eu- 
rope was being overrun. But once 
the Soviets had built a capability 
to retaliate against Washington 
'with nuclear weapons, that assur- 
ance wob no longer credible. It’s 
not conceivable that any president 
would risk the .vory existence of 
our nation In order to defend our 
. European allies from a convention- 
1 al assault, especially when such an 
assault would most: likely come 
about as a result of the Europeans’ 
iinwtiHnflmess to< . field : sufficient 


superpower nuclear ballistic mis- 
siles be like? With the nuclear 
forces of both aides, limited to 
bombers, and cruise missiles, nei- 
ther side would have, to worty that 
it might h^ve to launch its nuclear 
forces pre-emptively because the 
other Bide had launched, or was 
about to launch, a firet strike. 
Perhaps Stealth bomberfc ' and 
Stealth cruise missiles, which 
could not be detected until . they 
were very close to their targets, 
might be capable of a surprise first 
strike. But at what? In a world 
without ballistic missileB, retali- 
atory forces in small packages like 
cruise missiles and bombers would 
bo so spread around and canccnled 
ti^at it would bo impossiblo to find 
and destroy thorn all. 

A world of only bombers and 
cruise missiles, though, would be 
one in which it would be difficult, 
to control the number of weapons 
each aide has. In this sense, it 
would play havoc with the bean- 
counting aspects of nuclear arms 
control. 

Counting cruise missiles will be 
a problem whether wo dispense 
with ballistic missiles or not, and 
it need not be a innjur concern. The 
objective of arms control agree- 
ments shouldn't be to control the 
numbers of nuclear weapons, nftcr 
all, but lu avoid oither side's ever 
resorting to their use. Nothing will 


bo destroyed by an impending first 
strike. 

The most important lesson of the 
last thirty years of living with a 
delicate balance of nuclear weap- 
ons is that no one has used them. 
The irrationality of any calculated 
nudaar attack has been apparent 
to both Soviet and American lead- 
ers. The danger we face is that 
rationality will be set aside some 
day in n moment of confused fear, 
probably based on misinformation. 
Without ballistic missiles, the 
pressures in such a situation are 
bound to be less and hence the 
risks leBS. 

The president's intuition was 
brilliant in offering up our ballistic 
missile force. Moving the twu 
superpowers away from wonpons 
whoso vulnerability make us ail 
with our finger on the trigger and 
whoso first-strike potential forces 
the Soviets to do likewise can only 
be stabilizing. Having put this ball 
in play, the nd ministration should 
bo oncournged to run with it. 


Stansfickl Turner, a retired 
A/rU'.v admiral, was director of 
central intelligence during the 
Curler administration. 
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THE HARVEST OF SORROW: Soviet 
Collectivization and The Terror -Famine. 
By Robert Conquest. Oxford University 
Press. 412pp. $19.95. 

By Dimitri K. Simes 

TWENTY MILLION dead was the price of 
Soviet victory in the Second World War. 
The tragedy is eagerly advertised by the 
Soviet atate. It is also exploited for political 

E urposea. Domestically the regime uses this 
orrible sacrifice both to make the people 
proud of their country’s historic contribu- 
tion to the Nazi defeat and to remind them 
of the need to be vigilant, to tighten their 
belts in order to be prepared to face any 
"imperialist enemy” today. Abroad the 
Soviet public relations machine rarely 
misses an opportunity to portray the 
enormity of the war-time casualties as 
evidence to substantiate Moscow’s current 
peaceful intentions. 

And even if the Kremlin’s propaganda 
overstates its case, few Westerners can 
escape respecting the tremendous heroism 
demonstrated by the Soviet population 
despite such great hardship. The respect, 
and even admiration, are appropriate. But 
to put them in proper perspective, one 
should remember that the battles of 1941- 
1946 were not the fint disaster on Buch a 
scale to strike the country since the 
Bolshevik revolution in 1917. 

In his meticulously researched new book, 
Harvest of Sorrow.- Soviet Collectivization 
and the Terror-Famine, Robert Conquest 
presents a chilling account of Stalin’s 
regime cold bloodedly killing 20 million of 
ita own subjects; 14.6 million perished in 
the process of the collectivization and the 
subsequent famine. Millions were massa- 
cred in other purges launched in the course 
of the great terror. What the Communist 
government did to its people was genocide 
— pure and simple. 

But the most frightening thing which 
emerges from the Conquest book jB that 


Stalin’s Genocide Of The 
Soviet Peasantry 

re was no rationale for this crime. At supposed to subsidize the industrialization, 
it there was no rationale Westerners and a full-scale collectivization becama thn 


there was no rationale for this crime. At 
least there was no rationale Westerners 
could comprehend. That is one reason, in 
addition to Soviet efforts to hide the truth, 
why the dimensions of the tragedy have 
been alow to penetrate the conscience of the 
West. Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn's Oulag 
Archipelago served as an eye-opener to 
many. But Solzhenitsyn's tendency to exag- 
gerate, to overdrama tize, to present rumors 
as established facts have severely under- 
mined the credibility of his charges among 
American scholars. 

Conquest does understand that the disas- 
ter he is describing speaks for itself. 
Moralizing about this Soviet-inflicted holo- 
caust would be in bad taste. Instead, 
Conquest presents an abundance of evi- 
dence from Western, emigrd and official 
Soviet sources to substantiate his case in 
admirable detail. He has succeeded in 
demonstrating, even to a skeptical reader, 
"that the figures we have given are 
conservative estimates, and quite certainly 
do not overstate the truth.” 

But why would even such a tyrant as 
Joseph Stalin slaughter many millions of 
Soviet peasants? According to Conquest, 
there were "two distinct, or partly distinct, 
elements: the Party’s struggle with the 
peasantry, and the Party’s struggle with 
Ukrainian national feeling.” The struggle 
against the peasantry had two connected 
components — dekulakization and collec- 
tivization. 

Starting in the late '20s, the leadership 
increasingly began to see prosperous peas- 
ants — so called kulaks — as a class enemy 
to be eliminated. And since Stalin was 
destroying his political rivals, the theory 
has gradually emerged that the Soviet Btate 
could not survive without a speedy industri- 
alization at all coBts. The peasantry was 


and a full-scale collectivization became the 
preferred instrument, 

The collectivization was based on the 
arrest and deportation of well-to-do (and 
often not-so-well-to-do) peasants and the 
expropriation of the peasants' property up to 
the last bushel of seed grain. The peasants 
loBt both the incentive and the capability to 
produce a sufficient harvest. The famine 
was bound to follow. 

Starvation was particularly brutal in the 
Ukraine where, in addition to the campaign 
against kulaks, a war was declared against 
all vestiges of local nationalism. Ukrainian 
peasants were viewed as a major constituen- 
cy for "petty-bourgeois” nationalist senti- 
ment. To them the Bword of the revolution 
knew no mercy. The authorities had gone bo 
far 8 b to prevent starving Ukrainian 
peasants from escaping to the better sup- 
plied Russian provinces and bringing food 
from Russia back to their dying villages. 
Conquest calculates that “of a Ukrainian 
farm population of between twenty and 
twenty-five million, about five million died 
— a quarter to a fifth.” Travelers to the 
Ukraine reported unattended corpses of 
peasants who failed to escape filling local 
railroad stations. 

Not everything was a result of careful 
calculation. Many decisions were made 
without sufficient information. Nobody de- 
fined with any degree of precision what 
exactly “kulaks” were. Nobody made sure 
that newly organized collective farms would 
be supplied with the necessary equipment, 
particularly tractors. And it was tractors 
that were portrayed as the reason why 
small peasants plots had to be quickly 
replaced by huge collective farms. 

The regime was certainly in no danger 
from either the kulaks or the Ukranian 
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nationalists. Until 1928 kulaks peacefully 
coexisted with the authorities. Many 0 f 
them were former Red Army soldiers fully 
dedicated to the Communist system. And 
with the exception of a few politically 
irrelevant extremists, Ukrainian national- 
ists were perfectly prepared to remain an 
integral part of the Soviet Union and to be 
satisfied with some minimal respect for 
Ukrainian culture and tradition. 

Why was it then necessary to Bubject the 
Soviet people to all this agony? Conquest 
seeB the explanation in the Bolshevik 
traditional distrust of the peasantry and of 
any kind of national sentiment, especially 
in the Ukraine, due to its size and 
importance to the Russians. But there was 
another more fundamental cause as wall 
Stalin and hiB associates were obsessed with 
building the machinery of totalitarian 
control, the machinery which was prepared 
to tolerate neither the economic power of 
kulaks nor the ethnic peculiarity and pride 
of the Ukrainians. Both had to be broken at 
all coats. 

Stalin had largely accomplished his objec- 
tives of ruthless modernization, which in 
the course of literally one decade managed 
to turn the Soviet Union into a mqor 
industrial power. While the collectivization 
had inflicted tremendous damage to Soviet 
agriculture, new terroristic control mecha- 
nisms allowed the state to more than double 
the amount of grain supplied to the 
government. Mikhail S. Gorbachev has 
indicated some tentative interest in 
adding an element of market economy 
to Soviet state-controlled agriculture. But 
meanwhile, although “excesses” of the 
collectivization were officially repudiated, 
as Conquest reminds us. “the system then 
established in the countryside is part of the 
Soviet order as it exists today.” And 
Gorbachev and his associates still fail to tell 
their subjects that the suffering associated 
with its birth was comparable to tho impact 
of the German invasion. 

Dimitri K. Simes is a senior associate of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. 
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How oats and wheat and barley grow 


WITH the help of a pocket calcula- 
tor (arithmetic having never been 
my strong point! I have again been 
taking stock of the year’s harvest. 

In the early 1970s, when modern 
plant-breeding really began to get 
into full swing and to launch a 
fresh batch of new and allegedly 
improved varieties of cereal crops 
every year, I started to collect 
figures of actual yields, to see 
whether the claims made for them 
were justified. Most were, though 
some weren't. 

It proved an interesting exercise, 
and one of some value to farmers 
mulling over which new variety to 
try, so I have been repeating it 
ever since. From farmers, mer- 
chants, official trials and other 
sources I collect something like 
2,000 individual records annually. 

Plant-breeding is now a large 
and highly sophisticated operation, 
involving first-class geneticists. To 
prove a promising new variety 
requires years of patient research 
ana manipulation, in the course of 
which sooreB of thousands of plants 
are tested and rejected. Once the 

E rocess gets going, however, it can 
e relied on to nave a few new 
protogfes ready for introduction 
each year, and as several compet- 
ing or collaborating organisations 
are engaged in the work in most 
western countries the annual quo- 
ta tends to be quite formidable. 

In the farming to which I was 
apprenticed between the wars we 
stuck to the same familiar 
varieties year after year. 
Squareheads Master and Red 
Standard were the two standard 
wheats that I remember; and 
Plumage -Archer and Spratt -Ar- 
cher were names I heard in connec- 
tion with barley (spring barley, of 
course), though in general 1 think 
we simply swopped seed with our 
neighbours, regardless of variety. 

The scientific approach to the 
breeding of cereal crops began 
apparently in the year 1820, when 
a Suffolk farm labourer, John 
Andrews, feeling uncomfortable 
after a day’s work in the harvest 
field, took ofT his boots and found 
in one of them “a very fine ear of 
barley”. He had the sagacity to sow 
the grains in his garden, where the 
crop was seen in the following year 
by a Dr Charles Chevallier, who 
was his landlord. The good doctor 
recognised the possibilities of this 
Buper-barley and asked that the 
harvest might be kept for him. 

For the next few years he 
carefully cultivated and multiplied 
it until he had enough to grow on a 
Geld Beale. The barley known as 
Chevalier (though 1 feel that the 
credit ought really to go to John 
Andrews), thereafter dominated 
the farming scene for the rest of 


the century — an achievement 
which no 'modern variety can or is 
likely to touch. Ten years seems to 
be about the maximum life of a 
variety now, and many new ones 
disappear after three or four years. 

The impetus given to the devel- 
opment of new cereal varieties has 
been provided very largely by the 
successful Introduction of winter 
barleys. From time Immemorial, 
barley has been a crop for spring 
sowing. Much of the pioneer work 
in the breeding of winter varieties 
was done on the Continent, par- 
ticularly in Germany, where Sir 
Joseph Nickerson found it In 
progress just after the war and 

By Ralph Whitlock 

came home fired with enthusiasm 
for it. It was his organisation 
which was responsible for produc- 
ing new varieties of barley for 
autumn sowing and establishing 
them as standard British crops. 

In consequence Britain changed 
from being u not importer of 
feeding barley to having a mnssivc 
surplus of barley for oxport each 
year. 

The doubt in farmers' minds 
when they were introduced to the 
new winter barleys was whether 
they would prove winter- hardy; 
and this, indeed, was one of the 
factors that prompted mu to under- 
take my annual survey. As it 
happened, the claims of the plant- 
breeders have proved justified, and 
for some years past there has been 
little to choose bolween winter 
wheat and winter barley for yields. 

Until this year. 

All was well until in February 
we encountered a polar spell, 
characterised by bitter winds and 
temperatures which fell below zero 
Fahrenheit. When, after four or 
live weeks, soft south- wester lies 
began again to blow, nearly all 
winter crops appeared tu be hardly 
worth saving, being as brown as 
autumn stubble. Rolling to consoli- 
date the soil, timely applications of 
nitrogen and a taste of spring 


sunshine wrought miracles, and 
most crops recovered. 

In general the 1986 harvest 
probably does not fall far short of 
the all-time record harvest of 1984. 
But it is now evident that winter 
wheat, with centuries of tradition 
and acclimatisation behind it, re- 
covered better than the com- 
paratively new winter barley. 

My collected figures show this — 
818 records of winter barley 
averaged 63.22 cwt per acre. Win- 
ter wheat, with nearly the same 
number of records, averaged 61.14 
cwt per acre. That gives winter 
wheat an advantage of 8 cwt per 
acre. Until this year, farmers have 
considered the two crops inter- 
changeable, sowing whichever 
happened to suit their conve- 
nience. But on this evidence, with 
virtually every other factor equal, 
the extra 8 cwt per acre obtainable 
from winter wheat would mnko a 
considerable difference to tho net 
profit. 

A no the r interesting Tact 
emerges from my 1986 survey. The 
nverage* far spring bnrley crops 
(though admittedly from n much 
smaller total number of records) 
was 53.23 cwt per acre — almost 
exactly as for winter barley. 

Partly owing to a series of lnle 
springs, which have delayed sow- 
ing dangerously, farmers have 
tended to get us much barley as 
possible sown in autumn, leaving 
just the occasional field for spring 
bnrley. Now spring barley inny 
come into its own again. 

Winter on Is, in times past the 
accepted alternative to winter 
wheat though never grown on the 
same scale, cannot now match the 
wheat crop in yields, but some 
disappointment was caused by the 
comparative failure of n new vari- 
ety. Bulwark . which, from previous 
showings, seemed set to oulyield 
the old v une ties. Pcnuu/ and 
Peniarlh. However, Arctic Febru- 
ary proved too much for it. Several 
fanners have told me their crops 
were largely “wiped out”. 


Cheap grain for Russia 


By Rosemary Collins 


UK grain merchants are tendering 
to sell up to a million tonnes of 
wheat and barley to Russia at 
subsidised rateB of around £40 a 
tonne. British farmers are paying 
£100 a tonne for grain of compara- 
ble quality, which is used for 
feeding livestock. The difference in 
price is made up from Common 
Market funds. 

The high level of subsidy cur- 
rently being approved by the EEC, 


The. Turing test 
of freedom 

THEATRE by Michael Bllllngton 


at around 75 per cent of the 
intervention price for wheat, re- 
flects official eagerness to supply 
the Soviet market rather than 
leave it open to the United States. 

The Ministry of Agriculture 
pointed out that if the UK did not 
sell grain to Russia, then the 
French would sell more, and fail- 
ing that the United States would 
step in and take orders. 


WE are used to modern plays that 
bombastically announce they are 
dealing with big issues. But the 
fascinating thing about Hugh 
Whitemore's Breaking The Code at 
the Haymarket is that it tackles 
major questions — such as the 
relationship between mathomatics 
and personal morals — while 
telling a very good story. It is the 
work of a superb theatrical crafts- 
man who knows how to keep an 
audience hooked while planting 
ideas like seeds. 

Whitomore's hero, Alan Turing, 
was a mathematician and comput- 
er pioneer who broke tho code in 
two ways. One was by cracking the 
German Enigma code at Blctohley 
Park during world war two. Tho 
other was by shattering the gentle- 
manly English code of sexual 
discretion and making little at- 
tempt tu disguise his homosexual- 
ity. For tho former he whs lauded 
by Churchill and decorated by thu 
state: for tho latter he was in 1951, 
while a Reader in Mathomatics at 
Manchester, arrested on a charge 
of gross indecency. Whitemore's 
piny, shifting back nnd forth in 
time, constantly seeks tu find n 
connection between the two 
events. 

The easy way would be simply to 
see Turing ns a victim of English 
Establishment hypocrisy. But at 
tho heart of the play is Turing's 
excited discovery that in math- 
ematics there is no inflexible rule 
for deciding what is right and 
wrong nnd that David Hilbert's 
axiomatic methods are flawed. If 
this is true for maths, then why not 
for morals? And so, at Blctchley 
nnd nfter, Turing sees no need to 
apologise for or conceal his sexual 
tastes. 

Whiteniore advances Turing's 
connection between science and' 
morality less as a thesis than as a 
suggestion, but even so it leaves 
certain questions in the air. Such 
as whether Turing's open gayness 
didn't precede his questioning of 
mathematical axioms; and exactly 
why he blurted out to a Manches- 
ter cop, news of his affair with a 
local boy almost as if he wanted to 
be arrested. 

But what makes it a good play is 
that it presents complex ideas to a 
highly theatrical form. Auden once 
said of Sherlock Holmes that he 
raised scientific curiosity to the 
status of an heroic passion. The 
same might be said of Whitemore’s 
Turing (though due acknowledg- 
ment is given to Andrew Hodgea's 
biography) who is obsessed by such 


questions as whether a machine 
can think, whether tho mind can 
exist without the body and 
whether indeed God was a math- 
ematician since in nature you find 
perfect farms. 

White more occasionally overlaps 
with other writers (notably David 
Hare whose Licking Hitler dealt 
with black propaganda at Bletch- 
ley). But what makes his play 
singular is that it conveys the 
sensory excitement of intellectual 
exploration. 

It also creates one of the best, 
and most daunting, roles for an 
actor for some time. Not only is 
Turing never off stage. He Also has 
to suggest by the merest gesture 
exactly which period of his life wo 
ure in. Derek Jacobi docs all this 
— and more — with astonishing 
virtuosity. In a Meconri he becomes 
the Sherborne schoolboy gazing at 
u friend with doe-cycd admiration; 
or the faintly arrogant Blctchley 
code-breaker with a Lnwrentinn 
sense of his own intellectual supe- 
riority; or the tentative middle- 
aged man breaking tho news of his 
urrost lo his mother; or tho shy 
flirt who assumes the rule of 
teacher to his lovers. 

UuL what Jacobi brings out 
especially in the Peter Pun element 
in Turing's nature, with its yearn- 
ing for a lest liiolhcr-love, com- 
bined with u brig hi -eyed excite- 
ment at the idea of u non-living 
brain. Jacobi conveys Turing* 
charm; but also his tragedy, which 
is l hat thought and feeling were 
never perfectly integrated. 

Clifford Williams's production, 
set inside Liz dc Costa's vast 
a i rcrnfl hangar filled with 
computerised machinery, has thn 
great merit of pushing the story 
onwards so that the moral issues 
emerge almost obliquely. And the 
actors flesh out the attendant roles 
with particularly goad work from 
Joanna David as a crypto-analyst 
devoted to Turing, from Michael 
Gough as his deeply English 
Bletchley boss advocating sexual 
restraint, and from Dave HiU as a 
dogged Manchester policeman. 

One of the play’s many ironies is 
that people are always telling 
Turing that they personally don't 
give a damn what his sexual 
preferences are. But, of course, 
they do. And one of the hidden 
themes in this fine and searching 
play — as in Pack Of Lies — is 
that when the morality of the state 
conflicts with that of the Individ- 
ual, it is the former that cruelly 
wins. 


Owning your own place In Moscow 


By Martin Walker 


MY FRIEND Yuri owns his own 
apartment. A standard three-room 
Moscow flat, it is worth about 
20,000 roubles these days. Only 
one in six Muscovites are so lucky. 

When he bought it, about ten 
years ago, it was valued at R 
12,000, and he had to put down the 
minimum deposit of one third of 
the valuo. He then borrowed the 
rest of the money from the state as 
a mortgage, which he repays over 
20 years at an interest rate of 2 per 
cent. 

His monthly payments are about 
R 46, compared to the 10-12 
roubles he would pay in rent for a 
council flat. And in ten years' time, 
he will have a significant asset. 

When he dieB, Mb children can 
Inherit the flat. If they do not want 
it, they can sell it. The only catch 
to all this is that the whole Slock of 
flats is a co-operative, and the rest 
of the co-op must approve any 
prospective purchaser who wants 
;to buy to. . .: y ; ■ ; 

Like' -most - for feigners, - 1 - was 


startled when I learned about the 
prevalence of home ownership in 
the Soviet state. But it makes a 
great deal of sense far the system. 
First, the payment of the deposits 
eases the state’s own housing 
budget, and second, people buying 
their own co-ops are customers 
taken out of the long queue for 
public housing. 

This co-op system of housing has 
had a chequered Mstory. It began 
with Lenin's New Economic Policy 
after the civil war in 1921, when 
he licensed small-scale capitalism 
and commerce in an effort to 
rebuild a war-shattered economy. 
Stalin stopped it in the 1930s, and 
it was revived under Khrushchev 
as a component of his crash 
housing programme. 

It haB never worked quite as 
well as intended, and these days 
just over 10 per cent of new flats 
are built as co-ops. Every year 
Pravda runs a mournful piece 
■ say^ ths plan for . co-ops has not 
■ been ‘met Ilgam?" 1 


The reason for this , is not a 
shortage of cash. There are 1.3 
million families on the waiting list 
to buy a co-op flat v but fewer than 
150,000 of them are built each 
year — which makes the co-op 
waiting list almost as long as the 
list for public housing. 

The main reason for tho delay is 
that the construction teams do not 
like to build for co-ops, who are 
more finicky customers, wont bat- 
ter quality, and are much leas 
reedy than the atate to sign the for- 
mal papers saying that the place 
has been received in good order. 

This means that the builders 
risk losing their bonuses for com- 
pletion on time. To solve this, a 
new regulation has been brought 
into force this year to 20 big cities, 
which says that instead of ordering 
their apartment block from 
scratch, co-ops can buy completed 
blocks in newly-built housing com- 
plexes. 

. In effect, it means £bcrlmildere 
will nob know -whether- tKefr'-<9i- 


ants are public or private, and it 
will probably also mean that the 
co-op owners will have to taka care 
of the finishing themselves. 

The other problem is that these 
co-ops are hardly ever individual 
families who decide to club togeth- 
er to fund an apartment block. 
They need an official sponsor, and 
this is almost always their place of 
work, whether a ministry, a fac- 
tory, a trading enterprise, or an 
academic institute. 

Opposite my own home on 
Serpukhovsky Val is n co-op for 
local families, and my friend Yuri 
lives in a co-op sponsored by his 
rerearch institute. In the quarter 
near the Pravda press complex, 
there are co-ops for journalists and 
print workers, and the union of 
artiBta has several co-ops. 

These sponsoring organisations 
are supposed , to fund fhs connec- 
tion of ‘‘their” apartment blocks to 
city services like the sewers and 
-.water supplies, to j>ay for access 
‘ reMsi &rfd the like. -Since ihay are 


reluctant to pay the full price, and 
the city housing department will 
not pick up the tab, most co-ops 
either remain half-finiBhed or forco 
the members to club together to 
make up the difference. 

But over the years, as co-op 
members die and their heire sell, 
the once-coherent population of 
each of the blocks starts to change. 
They have less and less in com- 
mon, no longer all work at the 
BBme place, and Bteadily become 
strangers to each other. Partly 
because of this, there Is now talk of 
reviving the old 1920s co-op resi- 
dential unions to give them more 
musclo when arguing with the city 
counati over major repairs, bus 
routes, local ^ shops, and services. 

It Is 6ne of the many surprising 
ironies of the Soviet system that 
the only other places I know where 
this kind of co-op housing flour- 
ishes are in the capitalist bastions 
of Neyr York and London, where, of. 
, course, .they, are .known job condp- 

i&odationa. ! 

















































Glory of -the show on the road 
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ALBERT HERRING on tour ie a 
triumph, and Simon Boccanegra a 
vaat improvement on the summer 
festival. So those punters who 
opted to wait' for ulyndebourne 
Tourirtg Opera can show a healthy 
artistic as well as financial profit. 1 
GTO has often challenged memo- 
ries of starrier, but less committed 
and exuberant festival perfor- 
mances. It has never before routed 
the competition quit so conclusive- 
ly. 

The biggest asset of GTO’s Al- 
bert Herring is, without doubt, 
Oliver Knussen's conducting, the 
first time he haB taken charge of a 
full-length opera or, indeed, an 
opera not composed by himself. 
The result 1 b simply extraordinary: 
Knussen shows an emotional ma- 
turity and a virtuoso confidence in 
interpretation that in this country 
only Simon Rattle, possibly, could 
excel. 

For Knussen, of course, thiB is 
home. He adheres scrupulously to 
Britten’s prescribed speeds, a ter- 
rific lick it muBt be said, but 
proves that, with lightness and 
clarity of texture and niftiness of 
expression, the dramatic articula- 
tion in Britten's opera is flawless. 

Because Knussen proves BUch a 
perfect accompanist, he is able to 
get all the many supporting parts 
to sing their hearts out. Thus he 
guarantees authenticity right 
through, not Just in the rich, sexy 
duets of Sid and Nancy, or in the 
eruptions of Albert Herring him- 
self. Instead of seeming arch and 
remote, Britten’s opera is present- 
ed by Knussen as a work of 
credible comedy and persuasive 
musical ingenuity. 

The staging has lost some of its 
picture-book naturalism — the 
John Gunter street set cannot tour 


— but Christopher Newell’s excel- 
lent restaging exploits the extra 
tightness ana space around the 
performers to achieve a stronger 
focus on character! 

John Graham-Hall's Albhrt is a 
real classsic now, ideally and 
individually sung. No detail ,is 
wasted in thiB finely etched, fully 
explored conception. Peter Cole- 
znan-Wright is at last a Sid of the 
right age and class! beautiAilJy 
sung too, and entirely natural ‘in 
his response to the rich, alluring 
Nancy of Elizabeth Laurence fa 

OPERA by 
Tom Sutcliffe 

very promising voice). Phyllis 
Caiman's Lady Billows is com- 
manding and makes rather a vocal 
flap, but fits perfectly into the 
stolid social cross-section against 
which the young are rebelling. 

The London Sinfonietta’s ex- 
tremely accomplished playing and 
ready response to Knussen’s con- 
ducting make this an unmitigated 
joy. 

Graeme Jenkins conducting Si- 
mon Boccanegra has to cope with, 
and make up for, the Bournemouth 
Sinfonietta. And this Is somewhat 
dispiriting. The strings opened the 
prologue encouragingly, but there 
were moments when Verdi's 
counterpoint simply got lost. 

Jenkins takes some risks with 
slow speeds to extract maximum 
emotion. He is an excellent 
Verdian, and achieves all the right 
climaxes, with a generous and 
very musical impact. This was 
strong, red-blooded Verdi. 

What makes this Boccanegra so 
superior to the summer perfor- 
mances though Is the casting. 


Malcolm Donnelly, is in ringing 
voice bb the Doge, with exactly the 
impact and seriousness of .charac- 
ter that Timothy Noble could not 
achieve. Donne|ly is a very stylish 
Italianate baritone, and presents 
this constantly developing role in 
all its facets — a masterly perfor- 
mance. 

Anthony Roden is pleasing, if 
not constantly exciting as Gabriele 
Adorno. Geoffrey Moses as Fiesco 
manages to match his often beauti-. 
fill tones with sufficient Italianate 
attack to present a figure of 
authority. Marie Slorach. though 
she doesn’t manage Carol Van- 
essa’s immaculate trill in the role, 
seems a great deal more involved 
emotionally, and makes some 
thrilling sounds. 

Another achievement of this 
excellent Boccanegra is to demon- 
strate that supertitles can be 
subtly effective in a complicated 
but not too wordy Verdi opera like 
thiB. The translations on the whole 
are not at odds with the theatrical 
impact of the physical perfor- 
mance, indeed they worked very 
well. 

Don Giovanni is very badly 
blocked for this revival by Patrick 
Young, who never seems to get 
people into the right places at the 
right time. Martin Isepp, conduct- 
ing. proves unyielding and some- 
what dictatorial in handling his 
singers. He seemed to be aiming at 
a romantic interpretation, but not 
in the end very coherently. 

GTO'b Don has been around now 
almost too long. But some of the 
singing this year is well worth 
hearing. Robert Hayward has the 
right kind of voice in the title role, 
though he needs to relax more and 
allow his natural charm to shine 
out more. 


Chaps with 
everything 


"MY men in this film are my 
Marilyn Monroes," aays Dorris 
Dorrie of the two protagonists in 
Men. It is an odd thing for a 
woman director to say, most of all 
a West German woman director. 
And one keeps on expecting some- 
thing sharper than is actually 
delivered in this attractively pre- 
sented comedy of modem Bexual 
manners, which has carried all 
before it both in Germany and 
abroad. 

The film is actually the buddy- 
buddy movie of all time — a fact 


wisely compared to those of Wilder 
and Lubitsch by critics in Ger- 
many. and America, nevertheless 
has a completely different tone from 
your average West German film, 
being acted with a lightness of 
touch by Heiner Lauterbach and 
Uwe Ochsenknecht that does put 
one in mind of the American 
cinema, and directed with every 
sign of a sense of humour and 
considerable shrewdness. 

Men is. in fact, the best comedy 
in town just now — intelligent as 
well as entertaining and invested 


CINEMA by Derek Malcolm 


that might have been noticed more 
clearly if a ' man had been its 
director. It seems to say that 
women are a complete enigma to 
most men and are likely to remain 
so. And that the best thing men 
can do about it is to chum up with 
each other. 

The leading characters are a 
prosperous middle-class package 
designer, in a fearful sulk because 
his wife is having her first marital 
affair, and the unemployed and 
younger graphics designer who haa 
done the dirty deed. Taking a 
holiday from his firm, the package 
manufacturer first snoops on his 
rival and then takes a room at his 
house, without saying who he is. 

It's only in the last reel that the 
younger man discovers his paying 
guest’s identity. But long before 
that they have become friends, 
immersed together in the ups and 
downs of their emotional lives. 

The film, which has been un- 


by Dorrie with one thing a male 
director might have difficulty with 
imparting, which is a sense of why 
women find men so desirable m 
the first place. But feminist it is 
not, nor is it very mordant. 

There is one scene, in particular, 
which sums up its more refreshing 
virtues and that is when the wife 
finally ventures into her lover's 
house, causing her husband first to 
climb out onto the roof and then to 
don a gorilla’s mask when sum- 
moned to meet her. 

The point is that he gets on with 
her like a house on fire once 
disguised as someone totally differ- 
ent from the bored and busy 
packager he was when she last 
knew him. And this seems to be tho 
the main moral of the film — noth- 
ing more radical than the fact that, 
far from showing our true selves to 
the people we love, we often go in 
for the most elaborate disguises. 
By we, of course, 1 mean men. 
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BOOKS 


Burying the Establishment in style 



THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 1971 - 
1980, edited by Lord Blake & C. S. 
Nicholls (Oxford, £60). 

IT is not quite the perfect gift, 
being both insidious and one thou- 
sand and ten pages long. Its size 
and shape therefore make it un- 
suitable reading for the lavatory. 
Yet it is packed with inconsequen- 
tial facts which encourage the 
trivial reader to turn page after 
page in pursuit of previously un- 
considered trifles. So it occupies 
hours of time which might be spent 
on more productive activity. But 
they are joyous hours. 

If you have a friend with an iron 
will (and if you have £60 to spare) 
you might risk sending The Dic- 
tionary of National Biography 
as either a birthday or Christmas 
present. Do not expect a note of 
thanks by return of post. Instead of 
fulfilling courtesy’s obligation, the 
grateful recipient will be worrying 
about “DUGDALE, William Lionel 
first baronet and first Baron 
CRATHORNE (1897-1977)’’. 

Of course, anyone on whom a 
Guardian reader would lavish such 
a bounty will already know of Sir 
William from “the Cricliel Down 
Affair", the last irrationally hon- 
ourable resignation in the history 
of British Cabinet Government. 
"Dugdale was a man or very high 
principle who firmly believed that 
if a Ministry made a mistake, the 
minister, as ultimately responsi- 
ble, should resign.” But one fact 
about the Crathorne career will 
almost certainly come as a sur- 
prise. "The Minister of Agriculture 
and Fisheries was born in 
Bucklands Hotel. Brook Street. 
London " 

The Dii-Uunitry ofNntmnul Biog- 
raphy ought to carry a mental 
health warning. A pointless, incon- 
sequential detail like that can 
bounce around inside the brain for 
hours. "Maud Violet, daughter of 
George William Plunkenett 
Woodrofie of the Royal Horse 
Guards” was clearly not employed 
there as a waitress. Was she just 
passing by when she sensed the 
imminent arrival or the first bar- 
onet? Or was Bucklands really an 
upper class "maternity home'? 

I like to think that whatever the 
reason, the venue was eventually a 
matter of deep regret to this 
ancient Yorkshire family. It dis- 

a ualified young WilUam mom even 
lie chance of playing cricket for 
the county. 

It must be said — in defence of 
the Dictionary — that it is intend- 


ed to be used with discipline and 
much profit. It is an invaluable 
work of reference for anyone who 
may have to write about the 
recently deceased great and wants 
to confirm the details and dates of 
their life and work. And it provides 
that essential Information with the 
elegance and authority which is to 
be expected from the distinguished 
writers who.have been recruited to 
provide the biographical vignettes 
— Roy Jenkins on Tony Cropland, 
John Gieggon Edward VIII, Philip 
Larkin on Barbara Pym, Kay Dick 
on Olivia Manning, E. W. Swan ton 
on Frank Woolley and Lord Blake 
(the joint editor of this 1971-80 
edition) on Anthony Eden. 

All of them labour under the 
Immense burden of writing about 
the dead of a recent decade and 
therefore long before the statute of 
literary limitation has freed them 
from the nil nisi bonum rule. Tho 

By Roy Hattersley 

indisputable facts have to be re- 
ported. But when they are either 
repugnant or unpalatable they are 
presented with a conscious lack of 
passion which makes the account 
of controversial figures hover be- 
tween the emasculated and the 
anodyne. 

It is perfectly true to write that 
"from 1936 onwards the BUF 
mounted a peace campaign, de- 
nouncing the coming wnr as a 
conspiracy organised by the Jews" 
And it may be true thnt, "the 
campaign was of much less impor- 
tance nationally than the wide- 
spread acceptance of Nazi 
Germany in far more respect nhk- 
circles". But the juxtaposition of 
the two “facts" has lh«- undr-rtnnes 
nf an apology foi M')SI.KY. Sir 
Oswald Einald, Sixth baronet 
( 1896-1980). It does not reflect the 
passions of the period. 

Two other irritants protrude 
from the discipline necessary to 
encapsulate long careers into brief 
lives. The first is the necessity to 
announce (immediately after the 
parenthesised dates of birth and 
death) the trade, profession, occu- 
pation, or calling bf the subject. 
Occasionally the description is 
used to do more than quote the 
entry in the passport. Michael 
Dennison makes a valuable point 
when he announces that COW- 
ARD, Sir Noel Pierce 11899-1973) 
was “actor, playwright, composer, 
lyricist, producer, occasional poet 
and Sunday painter’’. 

But the treatment of Edward 
Vm (1894-1972) takes role defini- 


tion rather too far. “King of Great 
Britain, Ireland and the British 
Dominions beyond the seas, Em- 
peror of India’’ is a line from a 
proclamation, not a work of refer- 
ence. 

The second cause of occasional 
irritation is the result of the need 
for compression — a duty too often 
fulfilled by hanging a barely relat- 
ed fact on to a past participle. 
There are so many examples of 
sentences made up of two dispa- 
rate Ideas that Robert Lusty may 
feel that it is unreasonable to 
make an example of part of his 
encomium of BATES, Herbert 

Ernest (1908-1974). “Known al- 
ways to his friends and even to his 
wife and children as HE, no other 
vocation than that of writer ever 
occurred to him except that ho 
would have liked to bo a painter ns 
woll." 

I pick on Robert Lusty because 
the second part of his bifurcated 
description contains another fault 
that flows from the attempt to 
squeeze too much moaning into too 
few words. The qualification that 
HE would have liked to be a 
painter contradicts the assertion 
that no other vocation than writer 
over appealed to him. 

Economy of words is the poet's 
business. So it is not surprising 
that Philip Larkin shows how the 
single page profile should bo writ- 
ten. PYM, Barbaru Mury 
Crnmplon < 1913-1980) “started 
writing at school, and it is remark- 
able thnt her first novel Some 
Tame Gazelle ilflBOi, on amused 
vision of herself and her sister as 
fitly ish spinsters, was begun on 
leaving Oxford in 1934 and reject- 
ed by .Jonathan Cape who were to 
publish it fourteen years Inter" 
Description, iidinirntimi. and re- 
jjpiiicli .ip- all in.-bnli-l in tlial 
single sentence. 

„ It would, however, be wrong to 
suggest thnt The Dictionary of 
National Biography is only made 
splendid by its occasional gems. It 
is packed with delights of every 
sort. Some of them appeal only to 
the frivolous; the Bort of person 
who is amused to discover that 
SACHS, Sir Eric Leopold Otho 
f 1898-1 979) judge, ended his legal 
career when “increasing deafness 
and sense of duty required him not 
to remain too long on the bench”. 
OtherB are simply well written 
tributes. 

And, of course, for those with a 
depressingly literal turn of mind, 
the Dictionary provides a very 
essential fact about every notable 
figure who died between 1971 and 
I960. 


William and Mary period By Edward Bllshen 


R1CHMAL CROMPTON: THE 
WOMAN BEHIND WILUAM, by 
Mary Cadogan (Allen & Unwin, 
£12J96). 

SHE was the daughter of an 
affectionate parson, who told her 
tales of tho Greeks and Romans: 
and she became a classics teacher. 
After on attack of polio, she left 
teaching; later she had, and recov- 
ered from, cancer. A Tory by 
temperament, she was never 
known to be in love (which a 
character in one of her books 
defined as “a mixture of what was 
too beautiful to be true and too 
ugly to be true”): . was fond of 

DEVIZES BOOKS 

New books sent worldwide. All types, 
from single (woke . ip ; library, supply. 
Xmas catalogue now available. Master- 
card/VIsa accepted. •' 

Devizes Boohs, Mopddy MsrkSI St.. 
Devizes, -Wiltshire, U.K. ' 


nieces and nephews, and beyond 
them was widely known as 
“Auntie". 

She longed to be taken seriously 
as a writer, and was grieved when, 
after 40 books,' It became clear that 
her “quiet stories about families 
and village life”, as she herself 
called them, were no longer want- 
6(1 

What were still wanted from 
Richmal Crompton were those b to- 
nga, begun as potboilers, that 
turned the world of her own 
seriouB writing ruthlessly inride 
out. William Brown made his 
scruffy bow in 1919 in a Btory 
addressed to adults. That was in a 
family magazine, and he was soon 
taken over by children. , ' 

He was based on the' author’s 
brother, and pdrhapa tho vigour of 
' the invention; add William’s huge 
popularity arpong Icelanders and 
Indians as well as Britons (though 
never Apioricaqsli.Bpr 0 ^ from an 
intensity of Identification, .other- 
.. wiae.not to be cgqfijspqd, with .the 


brother's failure to fit into the tidy 
aims of a morally and socially tidy 
family. 

Scowling, noisy, his hair in 
spikes, William Inhabits this oth- 
enfrise fand necessarily) very quiet 
biography as he inhabited the 
Brown's home; which over the 
years, in surreptitious response to 
social ' change; dwindled . from a 
spacious residence to a semi-de- 
tached. 

Appraising him brings out the 
best in Mary Cadogan. For the 
rest, she tries absurdly hard to 
claim vividness for a life that was 
surely interesting precisely be- 
cause it was uninteresting. Some- 
how out of the existence of this 
pleasant, unexciting woman — 
who in her letters and diaries 
displays a dreadful gift fori- the 
obvious adjective — arosq an awk-. 
ward and untidy comic i achieve- 
ment, created from the most 
unlikely ingredients, facetiouanesa 
prominent among them. Isn't that 
the real story? 
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John Mortimer 

Interviewer as 
playwright 

By Terry Coleman 

CHARACTER PARTS by John 
Mortimer (Viking, £8.951. 

VERY few journalists of the liiyh- 
est distinction earn their living 
principally as journalists. There 
are very fow Nancy Banka-Smiths, 
Geoffrey Taylors, Frank Johnsons, 
Bernard Levins, Peregrine 
Woratliomea, or Alan Watkinses. 

Apart from such notable excep- 
tions, tho best journalists tond to 
have made tholr names in the 
course of other pursuits. Consider 
Churchill, Arnold Bennett, and 
Enoch Powell. Nor is it any 
coincidence that Brian Walden, 
tho most penetrating and lucid of 
politicnl columnists, was for some 
years nn MP, or thnt Julian 
Critchlcy, tho most urbane of the 
Bame tribe, should be first of all, 
nnd by God -given vocation , nn 
eternal back bencher. 

So it is no surprise llml John 
Mortimer — barrister, novelist, 
playwright, Runipole- creator — 
should achieve easy excellence in 
the disappearing trade of the 
newspaper interview. Mr 


Mortimer will, I believe, be best 
remembered for his plays, and this 
book of his collected interviews 
from the Sunday Times is a 
splendid example of the interview- 
er as playwright. 

The interview with Lord 
Hailsham, the one in which he 
says bollocks to the bench of 
bishops, contains a run of six pages 
of dialogue — not simply quotes 
from Lord Hailsham but dialogue 
between him and Mr Mortimer. It 
could be performed to great ap- 
plause. Now Mr Mortimer once 
told me at a party that he does not 
use a tape-recorder, only pencil and 
paper. This frees him from the 
need to be too literal (which, 1 teli 
you, can be some constraint) and 
adds to the entertainment without, 
1 should think, detracting from the 
verisimilitude. 

The two pieces 1 remember best 
from their first newspaper publica- 
tion are those with Christine 
Keeler and Lauren Bacall. Miss 
Keeler, discovered living in a 
vandalised high rise block in 
Fulham, mentions — lovely detail 
— that when Stephen Ward first 
asked hor for her telephone num- 
ber she didn't write it down but 
said it quickly, half hoping he'd 
forget. He didn't. 

And MisB Bacall, asked about 
her love affairs, replies “Mister 
Mortimer," but then tells him she 
was a Jewish virgin when she first 
met Humphrey Bogart. ( 

Whore I have interviewed the 
same people, I recognise the fla- 
vour. Tho aminbility, and the 
silonccs nnd the shrugs, of Mr 
Heath. Lord Shinwell, at 100, 
admiring Mrs Thntcher but still 
insisting that Susan Lawrence was 
better. 

One last thing. Mr MortinuT 
asks people if they arc happy. This 
is an unanswerably intimate ques- 
tion to ask anyone net young and 
feckless. 
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CLASSIFIED 


POSITION WANTED 

ACCOUNTANT/FINANCIAL Adminis- 
trator Available. Substantial in Lor nation- 
al Experience. 15 Olenina nor, Ottawa, 
Canada KSG 3£S. 

PROPERTY 

TUSCANY. Furnished Apartment in 
country house Tor rent between Romo and 
Florence. °Le CapanneU*” 58050 Koggio 
M u retie <GR> Italy. Tel: +39-684-607665. 

LONDON HOTELS AND 
APARTMENTS 


<EU?af>ett ft otel 

London SW1. i 

Ideal central quiet location nr. Belgravia. 
SglJObt./TwIn/Famlly rms. Highly recom- 
mended. Engl. Bflaai. Budget rates. Free 
brochure. 37 Ecdealon Square, Victoria 
SW1V 1PB. Tel: (01) 828 6812. 

LONDON — Heritage Hotel, 47/8 Lein- 
ster Gardena, W2. Moderate terms Pri- 
vate toilet, shower. Tel. 01-402 9062. 

LONDON, Wimbledon — a/c data Tor 2-8 
6 mins, atn., CH, TV. 2 weeks min. From 
£90 pw. Brochure: 17 St Mary's Road, 
London, SW 10 . Tel: 01-947 0673. 

~ FAIR LAWN 

APARTMENTS 
Kensington W1 1 

A temporary London home tor visitors or 
tamnes on the move. Short or tong lets In 
comfortable luty equipped servtoe Data. 
Bteeplnfl 2-7 trcm £60 per Hal per day. Fully 
equtoped kttcrien, fridge, china, Brian, central 
hosting, hot water, colour television, Included 
wNh maid service and private telephone. 
Push chain, high chairs and cots or cribs 
BvafiaUe on request wrtiout chargo. Baftystt- 
ting end easy car parifag. Easy access to 
West End and Portabelo Road. 

Brochure: 

109 Elgin Crescent, 
Kensington, London W1 1. 

Tel: 01-229 8006 


EDUCATION 

SEAFORD COLLEGE 

HeadnusierTha Reverend Canon Johnson. MA 

BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR 430 BOYS FROM 13 TO 18. 

Set xn 3 JO acres of beaunJu] v/coded 
W l land SeciiKted yer accessible via maier 
roads, parts and eirpons 

* Strong Sixth Form with 120 boys. 

* 5 sets in each of the 3 years to 
GCSE. * Excellent Music and 
Games ★ Full programme o( 

evening and weekend admires. 

* Entrance from prep schools by 
Common Entrance, from maintained 

schools by mieiview * High 
standards or behaviour 

For det&llB please apply to: 

The Ragmrai, G Heden, B A 
Seafcrd College Petvrorth, West Sussex 
GUa8 ONB Tel Giafiham (079 86) 392 

CITY & GUILDS OF 
LONDON ART SCHOOL 
Principal: Roger da Gray, P.R.A. 
Full-time: lyr foundation course, 3yr dlplo- 
ma courses In Pointing, llluetrattvo Ana, 
Sculpture, Sculpture Carving In Stone & 
Wood, end Reeiorailon ol Wood, Slone & 
Polychrome Finishes, Decorative Arte 
BTEC diploma courses In Restoration, 
Carving & Polychrome: 2-yeer general and 
2-year higher. 2-year diploma courses In 
Lettering, and Woodcaivflng & Gilding. Fees 
£2,300 per annum. 

BAB to: 

The Secretary, 124 Kannlngton Perk Reed, 
London SE11, England. 
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SVENDBORG 
INTERNATIONAL BACCALAUREATE 

2 year boarding school programme 
taught In English. 

Diploma Is accepted es university 
entrance quallliceilon in over 70 
countries. 

Applications (or 87-88 academic year 
now Invited. Phone or write lor further , 
Information. 




International Education Centre 
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5700 Svwndborg 
Denmark 
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By Leonard Barden 
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White mates in two moves, against 
any defence (by S. Krushov, 
Shakmatny 1939, 1st prize). A 
gamelike problem, but game-style 
checks fail to solve It. 

Solution No. 1930: White K at QN1 , 
R at KN4, Bs at QB2 end QB1, N at 
QR3. Black K at QB6, R at QB4, N at 
,QR3, Pa at KN2 and KR2. Mate In 
thr&f}. 

1 B-R6 (stops P-KR4) and ir PxB 2 
K-B1 and 3 N-N1 or if 1 . . . N-N5 
(idea 2 K-Bl N-R7 ch) 2 R-B4 ch RxR 
3 N-N5. 

ANDREI SOKOLOV, 23 and contem- 
porary ot Gary Kasparov, has become 


Bridge 

By RIxl Markus® 


WHILE there are obviously certain 
hands on which a Weak Two opening 
bid by the opponents will make it 
difficult (or you to reach your bast 
contract, It seams to me on balance to 
be a feeble pre-emptive weapon. What 
Is more, there are occasions on which 
an opposing Weak Two will actually 
drive you into an excellent contract 
which would otherwise have been hard 
to reach. 1 can think of two obvious 
examples from recent tournaments. 

This first hand occurred during the 
second International Oce Bridge Tour- 
nament in Hertogenbosch, where I was 
fortunate enough to be playing with the 
Dutch champion, Hans Kreyns. Dealer 
East; North-South vulnerable. 


NORTH 
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4 AJ 1034 
* 109 6 2 
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¥ Q J 9 6 
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the mystery grandmaster of Interna- 
tional chess following his surprise 
victory in the series of world title 
eliminators. Sokolov had the third 
lowest rating at last year's Montpellier 
candidates tournament, but qualified 
for the matches, to the accompaniment 
of disgruntled rivals claiming he had 
been lucky. 

He then crushed Vaganian 6-2 in the 
candidates' semi-finals, with a run of 
three consecutive wins at the start; last 
month he rallied from a desperate 4-6 
down against Yusupov with another 
three wins In a row to emerge victor by 
7V4-B’A. Now he meets Anatoly Karpov 
In the so-called candidates' super-final 
at Linares, Spain, In February 1987. 
Winner of this 16-game match be- 
comes Kasparov's next title challenger 
later in 1 967. Sokolov was the outsider 
against both Vaganian and Yusupov 
and will be even more so against 
Karpov. Kasparov himself in his posl- 
Leningrad interview wouldn't even 
consider the possibility that his next 
challenoer would be a different face. 

SokoTov'8 poor Image compared to 
the two Ks Is partly due to personality 
factors. Karpov has always been 
clinical and precise, Kasparov brims 
with charismatic energy. When 
Sokolov appeared in London two years 
ago on bottom board for the USSR 
against a World team, he looked 
Immature and uncertain and played 


rather badly. He has given no reveal- 
ing Interviews, and gives the appear- 
ance of being abstracted, casual, end 
without ambition. 

His results and games show these 
surface impressions are wrong, how- 
ever. Two down with tour to play 
against Yusupov he produced three 
impressive victories, switching from 
positional restraint to sudden king's 
side attacks. At Bugojno 1986 he was 
the only GM rated under 2600 but tied 
lor second and beat Karpov In their 
individual game. This Is a pattern of 
fast Improvement and he must have 
real chances against Karpov given that 
the ex-champlon may lack the stomach 
for yet another Kasparov aeries. 

Sokolov is probably the first chess 
grandmaster bom inside the Arctic 
clroie, at Vorkuta, where his father was 
a Soviet army officer. When they 
returned to the capital in the late 
1970s. Sokolov quickly became Mos- 
cow, world {unlor, and USSR senior 
champion. At the world Junior he was 
called lucky because his US and 
British rivals Benjamin and Short 
started badly; after the USSR final they 
said his victory meant little because 
many top GMs were absent. 

But Sokolov now looks a natural 
winner, specially strong under pres- 
sure on a big occasion. He ha 9 also 
revealed a distinctive Sokolov style — 
king side attacks begun quite late in 


Kreyna 


East 

2H(1) 

NB 

NB 


(1) A Weak Two Bid. 

(2) We had decided to treat Weak 
Two as one bids; my partner's bid of 
2NT therefore showed the sort of hand 
on which he would have bid 1NT after 
an opening bid of 1 H. 

(3) West clearly believed that he 
had four tricks, and he could not see 
how South could possibly make nine. 

West led the ten of hearts against 
3NT doubled, and East went up with 
the ace and switched purposefully to the 
ten of spades. After that, my partner 
had little difficulty in wrapping up nine 
tricks — two spades, one heart, five 
diamonds and one club — and we 
scored +750 on a board on which the 
high-card points were divided equally 
between the two sides. 

A second example occurred during 
the Clno del Duce Pairs Championship 
In Paris, when I was playing with 
Stefan Ballan, 

Dealer West; North-South vulner- 
able. 

NORTH 
4 A 9 2 
¥ 53 
4 04 

4 A K 9 7 6 4 


West 

North 

WEST 

EAST 

NB 

Marfcue 

¥ 5 

¥ AQ 10 942 

¥ 8764 
¥ J 8 6 

3NT 

♦ J 10 9 6 

¥ K 5 2 

Dble(2) 

NB 

+ 53 

¥ J 108 


SOUTH 
KQ J 10 3 
1 K 7 
A 8 7 3 
• Q2 


West 

North 

Ballon 

East 

South 

Markua 

2H(1) 

3 £! 2 i 

4H(3) 

4NT(4) 

NB 

5H(5) 

NB 

6NT 

NB 

NB 

NB 



(1) A Weak Two Bid. 

(2) Natural. 

(3) Attempting to Increase the pre- 
emptive effect of the 2H bid. 

(4) Blackwood. I knew that my 
partner must have a good club suit for 
his vulnerable overcall at the three 
level, and my queen of clubs was likely 
to prove to be a key card. I therefore 
resolved to try for twelve tricks If my 
partner held the ace of spades. 

(5) Showing two aces, which I 
assumed to be In clubs and spades. 

The 3-2 break in clubs meant that 
twelve tricks did not prove difficult. 
Once again, I am convinced that the 
2H opening bid made It easier for us to 
reach the excellent 9lam contract, for I 
knew that my partner's immediate 
overcall must show a good suit at 
adverse vulnerability. The bidding 
would have been much more difficult If 
West had passod as dealer and North 
had opened the bidding with 1C. 
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ENIGMATIST 
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ACROSS 

Big Chief Crazy Iron, standing In 
stone ring (8) 

Part of the plan The Tempest, Act 
1 , Caliban apprehended (6) 

Here comes Luke to stamp on 
envelope (8) 

No kerb Is (6) 

Wind-flower In the city (6) 

Cowardly medium with curve at 
lunch-time? (8) 

Turned up carrying Oxford Univer- 
sity colours as dlsgulBe (10) 

Search us for outline (10) 

A 10 in Tube, buses, etc in 14 (6) 
Fall with sightseeing complete? (4, 
4) * 

Money made for doing arium In 
place of the orchestra (6) 

Yorkshire river spring, won’t show 
Us age (4, 4) 

City made out of Rock with top 
chipped off (6) 

Piece of meat fell Into clutches ol 
fly (8) ; 

DOWN 

Outside hospital, shot a rat, equlr- ' 
rel or tortoise (6) 

Is Interrupting sleep to show oppo- • 
sition (6) ' ; 

Not feeling as much as count (6) ] 
' Fefcture' of London 1 bluirpd. during J 



the middle game — in his most recent 
successes. 

GM Andrei Sokolov — 

GM Anatoly Karpov 
Ruy Lopez (Bugojno 1986) 


1 P-K4P-K4 
3 B-N5 P-QR3 

6 0-0B-K2 

7 B-N3 P-Q3 
9 P-KR3 B-N2 

11 N-N5R-KB1 


2 N-KB3 N-QB3 
4 B-R4 N-B3 
6 R-K1 P OM 
8 P-B3 0-0 
10 P-Q4 R-K1 
12 N-B3 R-K1 


A tacit draw by repetition offer wtilch 
White declines. , 

13 QN-Q2 B-KB1 14 B-B2 N-N1 

15 P-QR4 P-B4 

Theory prefers QN-Q2 to keep the 
option of P-QB3 after White's P-05. As 
Karpov plays it. Black has a problem 
QB. 

16 P-05 ON-Q2 17 P-QN4 P-B5 

18 N-B1 N-R4 19 N(3)-R2 P-F43 

20 B-K3 B-K2 21 Q-Q2I R-KB1 

While has stopped the freeing B-N4 
22 B-R6 N-N2 23 N-N3 K-R1 

Karpov goes for defence in depth ll 
now 24 R-KB1 N-B3 25 P-B4? N-N1 

24 N-N4 N-B3 25 NxN BxN 
26 R-KB1 Q-Q2 27 P-B4 P-R4 

Better PxBP 28 BxP when P-0R4? 
fails to 29 PxRP RxP (P-N5 30 PxP.'l 
30 PxP RxP? 31 B-R4 bul Black can 
use K4 as a piece bastion. 

28 P-B5I RPxP 20 QBPxP PxRP 
30 R-B3 K-N1 31 Q-B2 B-R5 

32 BxN BxN 

If KxB 33 N-R5 chi 

33 RxB KxB 34 P-B6 ch K-R1 
35 R(3)-R3 Q-N4 36 Q-K3 R-KN1 

37 P-R4 P-N47 

Sokolov plans P-N4-5 and P-R5 wfih 
a break through to KR7 by queen and 
rook. Black's remedy is desperate, and 
B-Bi looks better. 

38 PxP R-N3 39 K-B2! P-R3 

Karpov finds that QR-KN1 falls to « 
R-R1 RxP (B-BI 41 RxP Chi) 41 Q-R3 
RxP ch 42 K-B1 P-B0 ch 43 B-03. 

40 R-KR1 K-R2 

Here if QR-KN1 41 Q-R3 R-N1 « 
QxP ch RxQ 43 RxR ch K-N1 44 H(3)- 
R3. 

41 B-OI QR-KN1 

Sokolov has everything under con- 
trol. If OxNP 42 B-R5 Q-N7 ch 43 K-N3 
RxP ch 44 QxRI PxQ 45 BxP male. 

42 Q-R3 R-KR1 43 B-R5 Reafg" 8 
If RxP 44 BxP P-R4 45 QxP ch. 


demonstration (6, 4) 

I! holds Roman Catholic serw® 
under a plane (8) 

Chinese subtraction? (8) , 

& 13. Not allowed out of 0089 
(NEWS-) room? (8, 2,8). - 
Order (one's perfect) ewaal 
Foreign Office love to M 0 
corns? (4-4) 

Shoot occupant of hearth? (Ml 
Whence comes Laconians r 
Instalment? (6) ' h 

Love to compete wttfi P 3 ™ 

Spain L 

Grating, ailing, without work iujti 

Ing up? No, the other way 

( 6 ) 


□ □ □ n Q-So 

□□□□□□□□ c]a3CJl5 u 

□ □ □ □ a a R n 

□ □ a □ a 

□□□□□a 

□ a □ a EJ 
□□□□□□ □H0DDU 

□ □ □ □ u 

□□□□□□an □□□oao 

□ a □ □ □ 

□□□□□aaaaa □□□u 

□ □ a □ □ a a 

□aaaac □□□□□□□a 

□ n □ a 
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BASEBALL: Matthew Engel In New York sees the Mets take the World Series 

Red Sox crumple to the Mets 


Football results and 
league tables 


ONE of the great themes of and the astronauts and had a 
American sporting history ac- tickertape parade along Broadway, 
quired a spectacular new chapter Skyscrapers are- airconditioned 
last week when the Boston Red these days and the windows 
Sox, the all-time masters of clamped shut, so the paper had to 
snatching defeat from the jaws of be thrown by city employees from 
victory, did it yet again. It seems the rooftops, 
almost incidental that the New But the poor old Red Sox. This is 
York Mets won the World Series the sixth time since the war that 
and thus became champions of the team has got so close and 
baseball for the second time. failed, and it will lend further 

On Saturday, the Red Sox were credence to the supposed curse of 
within one strike of winning the Babe Ruth, who was fatuously 
series in six games. They lost and traded to the Yankees alter win- 
the Mets drew level 3-3. In the ning the Sox their last world title 
decider, postponed for 24 hours by in 1918. 

rain, the Sox went 3-0 up in the After losing the sixth game John 
second of the nine innings only to McNamara, the grey and senotori- 
lose 8-5. al-looking Sox manager, who sat 

The Mets went ahead by scoring all week in the dugout as though 
three runs in each of the sixth and carved out of Mount Rushmore, 
seventh innings. But the real Anally erupted: "I don't know 
killer was a home run over right nothin’ about history. And I don't 
field by Darryl Strawberry, per- want to hear anything aboutchok.- 
haps the most disappointing New ing or any of that Junk." 

York player all week until then, That was the players’ line too; 
after Boston had struggled back to they kept saying they were noth- 
6-5. ing like their predecessors. But the 

The city of New York went fans knew different, and they were 
crazy, but not as crazy as was right: a sporting club can nave a 
feared. Mounted police, ringing spirit of its own, regardless of 
Shea Stadium like tne Fifth Caval- whether its current employees un- 
ry, kept the trouble at the ground derstand it or not. Some Boston 
down to one bottle thrower, one fans, I reckon, prefer it that way. 
smoke bomber and n handful of Lots of teams win championships 
trespasses — no sky divers and no once in a while. Only the Red Sox 
one digging up the pitch, as keep losing thorn so spectacularly, 
happened when the Mets won their But in reality Boston have done 
division lost month. incredibly well to stay ho close to 

The endless stream of crapola the Mets, who have lucked proh- 
which the media have demanded of nble champions for six months and 
the players all week (good grief, have now won 116 games this 
Lord's should hour all this) contin- year, a phenomenal figure. They 
ued in the clubhouse in a new are an impressive organisation all 
champagne drenched key. And the round driven fay a dynamic general 
most bewildered non-Bostonian in manager — who has charge of 
town was probably Lionel Richie, transfers and team building — 
who was in the midst of a soulful Frank C-oshen. They even have 
ballad in Madison Square Garden their own priest. Father Dan. His 
when his audience burst into text on Sundny. to :i fnir-si/.eri 
sudden applause. congregation of stall' including 

In the morning, just hours after some players, came from St Paul: 
the game finished, the Mets fol- "We have fought the good fight, 
lowed in the tradition of Lindbergh Now a merited crown awaits us. 


The best pitcher overall was 
Bruce Hurst of the Red Sox, who 
was actually voted and announced 
as Most Valuable Player of the 
aeries just before the Mets pulled 
back from the brink on Saturday. 
He was superb for five innings in 
the decider but got tired, as 
pitchers do. and lost his control 
and his award. 

That went to Ray Knight, New 
York's iiyury-prone 33-year-old 
third baseman who a few months 
ago appreared to be finished in big- 
time sport except for being mar- 
ried to the golfer, Nancy Lopez. 
Knight is not an all-time great but 
he performs when it matters, or as 
they nay here, in tho clutch. And so 
does his team. 

The standard of play has not 
been that wonderful all round: the 
show linn been on the road since 
April; some of the players seemed 
very tired and, sometimes in the 
October evening chill, too cold. 

But it has been one heck of a 
week for an outsider to bo in New 
York and Boston seeing all this. It 
may be years before there is such a 
dramatic finish to a baseball sea- 
son. And cricket only rarely pro- 
vides such grand theatre. 

Overall, though, 1 still think 
cricket is the bellc-r game. There 
are more variables, more possibili- 
ties, more scope for character and 
characters. Test matches are each 
as unique ns fingerprints, drawing 
their individuality from the ter- 
rain, the surroundings and the 
participants. 

Baseball to me does not have the 
same range. But it is n great game, 
and n very much belter one than 
the adulterated form of cricket 
which occupies so much of our 
time. The sole argument for play- 
ing the absurd Sundny League is 
that people like lo watch it. Well, 
people like watching baseball, too. 
Maybe they should play that in- 
stead. 


FIRST DIVISION; Aston Villa 2. LstcMlar 0; SECOND DIVISION: Bamslay 1, Blackburn 1; 

Charlton 0, Arsenal 2; Chelsea 0, Watford 0; Bradford 3, Raiding 0; Brighton 2, Hull 1; Qrtmeby 

Liverpool 0, Nwwlch 2; Luton i, OPR 0; Manchester i, Mil fora H 0: Ipswich 3# Hudcfarafleld 0; Leris 1, 

Untied 1, Coventry 1; newcasile a Oxford Untied 0; Stirewtbuiy 0; Oldham 0, Portsmouth 0; Plymouth 

Moflfnflftam Fonwt 3, SfMfffefd Wednesday 2; X Crystal Palace I; Sheffield Untied 2, Sunder tend 

Southampton 1, Manchester City 1; Tottenham 1, 1: Stoke 0, Derby 2; Weal Bromwich 3, Birmingham 

Wimbledon 2. Sundays West Ham 1, Everton 0. 2. 
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Oldham 
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Liverpool 
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Leeds United 
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Plymouth 
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Aston Villa 
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3 
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8 

0 

18 
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THIRD DIVIStON: Blackpool 1, Bfkafol City 0: FOURTH DIVISION: Burnley 0. Poiertirou0h 0. 

Brantford 1, Bolton 2; Bristol Rovers v Dartlngton HeiUipool 3. Northampton 3: Hereford 1, Aldorshot 

postponed; Bury 2. Port Vnle 2: Chester 0. Walsall 0, Lincoln 3. Tranmera 1; Preston 2, Eaotar I. 

0; Doncaster 2. Fulham 1; QiHkngham 3. Gheeior- Scunthopra 3. Wrexham 3: Swansea 1, Rochdale 0 

field 0; Middlesbrough 4, Bournemouth o. Newport FRIDAY: Cambridge Utd 0, Crowe 3; Co Behest or 3. 

1, Nona County t; flothortiam 2, miuisfleld 2; Wblverhampton 0. hairfnn 1. Cardiff V Ortant 1. 

Swindon 3, York 1; Wigan 2, CarHsio 0. Slock port 0; Southend 4. TorquayO- 
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FTNE FARE SCOTT1CH LEAGUE — PREMIER South 2. Foriar 1. Leading positions; 1. Dunferrr. 

DIVISION; Celtic 1. Rangers 1, Dundee 0, After- line MB. 26V. 2. Dumbarton jjB. 23). 3. Morton tie 

deen 2: FaUurk t. Clydebank 0; Hearts Hibernian 20) 

1 Momor**ll l. Hamilton 1 . Si Mirren 0 Dundee SECOND DIVISION: Albion 2 RaiVi 4; Alloa 1 . Easi 

uid i Leading positions, t. Celtic tb. Pis 25): Stirling i. Abtealh i. biranear 4, GowdonboaUi 4. 

2, Dundee Utd ( 15, 26); 3. Ranoera ( >5. 21). Stenhoueemuir 1 : Moadowbank 0, Sliding l . 

FIRST DIVISION: BrecNn 3, Dumbarton t; Dun- Queen's park 3, Berwick 1; St Johnstone 2. Ayr 2 

fermilne i. Kilmarnock 0; Montrose 0, Clyde 1: Leading poelllone: 1. AUoe (13, 27j ( - 2. Reith <13 

Morion 1, Eaai Fils 1. partlck 2. Airdrie 0, Queen ol 20), 3, Meadowtunk (13. 10] 


New South Africa tour threat 


Alan Dunn's DIARY 


SOUTH AFRICAN plans to 
organise a full-scale rugby union 
tour by British and Irish players to 
LionB* standard next summer were 
confirmed at the the weekend by 
Johan Classen, chairman of Ellis 
Park stadium in Johannesburg, 
who masterminded the controver- 
sial “rebel” tour by the so-called 
New Zealand Cavaliers last sum- 
mer. 

In an exclusive story in The 
Guardian Mr Claasen said that he 
was hoping to bring to South 
Africa a British Isles Lions’ stan- 
dard team. “Simply on commercial 
grounds we could not take a 
chance and bring out . 8 sub- 
standard team," he told The 
Guardian's Paul Martin. He also 
confirmed plans to organise a tour 
by Australian players next July 
after the World Cup, which iB 
being held in Australasia. 

The deal to Organise a 1 rebel 
British tour waa^agreed in London 
last month at a time when else- 
where in the city South Africa's 
Rugby Board was giving to the 
International Boarcf a "solemn, 
unconditional, and irrevocable” 
undertaking that there would be no 
recurrence of the Cavaliers Btyle 
tour. But Danie Craven, the board 
chairman, who believes that there 
is more to be gained for hiB sport, 
which is increasingly isolated 

eld 


through the apartheid issue, by 
toeing the International Board 
line, is said to be facing a near 
irresistible tide of commercial 
pressure, rugby fanaticism, and 
political chicanery, 

I . . 


sion in Dublin at the weekend 
when Ireland beat Romania 60-0, 
scoring 10 tries on the way. It was 
the largest margin in a rugby 
union international, beating by 33 
points Ireland’s previous best 
score, against Australia in 1979. 
The previous highest score inter- 
nationally had been 49 by Wales in 
1910. The only record not broken 
was the 11 tries scored in one match 
by WaleB in 1909. 

The Irish running and handling 
were masterly ana gave then a 
lead of 22-0 by halftime. It was 
then obvious that the Romanians, 
who in the past decade had shown 
signs of breaking through interna- 
tionally, were bereft of ideas and, 
in the end, spirit. In the second 
half Ireland ran riot, led by three 
tries from Crossan. 

England's rugby players went 
two better on the Bame day In 
winning 62-15 in Portugal. But it 
was not a formal international, 
being merely part of a training 
session in the sun for more than 30 
English international hopefuls, 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

IN RUGBY LEAGUE the Austra- 
lians continued their winning 
wsys, beating Halifax 36-2 in 
midweek and St Helens 32-8 at the 
weekend. Halifax, the League 
champions, held the tourists for 19 
minUtes, ' but then fell to the 
fomiHar flood of tries and points. 
The Australians scored seven triea 
to bring the total to 46 in their 
opening six matches. Against St 
Helens they hod another seven 
tries In recording their 26th con- 
secutive victory on British soil 

since 1978. . 

. .. .Rugby .League lost , ope .Of the 


more colourful and controversial of 
its characters during the week 
with the death of Eddie Waring, 
the former BBC television com- 
mentator, aged 76. He was the 
commentator for the first televised 
game, Great Britain v New Zea- 
land, in 1951 and held the job for 
tiie next 30 years. His witticisms 
gave him national fame beyond 
the game, but people within the 
Northern-based game often were 
irritated that their game was not 
given the same style of serious 
treatment accorded by the BBC to 
rugby union. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

ENGLI6H SOCCER faced a novel 
problem last week when two Ports- 
mouth players were ordered from 
their own ground by the police 
after officers had claimed that the 
players had verbally abused a 
linesman during the second half of. 
a match at the gitound. A police 
spokesman Bald later that had the 
abuse occured during the first half 
the players would have beon doalt 
with at half-time, which could 
have meant that Portsmouth be- 
gan the second half with only nine 
men. 

Gordon Taylor, secretary of the 
Professional Footballers’ Associa- 
tion, said that If police extended 
their role at matches as. they had 
at Portsmouth the game would be 
reduced to farce. The police role at 
matches was to deal with spectator 
hooliganism. 

IN LEAGUE soccer action at the 
weekend Nottingham Forest 
stayed at the head of the English. 
First Division by beating Sheffield 


Wednesday 3-2, hut Norwich City 
lost their second place when they 
were stylishly put in their place by 
the champions, Liverpool, 6-2. It 
was the second convincing display 
in the week by Liverpool, who had 
beaten Leicester City 4-1 in the 
Littlewoods Cup. London clubs 
Arsenal and West Ham United 
had similar successes. Arsenal 
beat Manchester City 3-1 in the 
Cup SB a prelude to winning 2-0 at 
Charlton Athletic to move into 
second place In the First Division. 

West Ham went through in the 
Cup 3-2 at Watford before beating 
Everton 1-0 in a live televiaea . WORLD CRICKET last week was 
match on Sunday. dominated by the Test match at 

jl. _a_ jl, Faisal abad, where Pakistan beat 

^ the mighty West Indies by 186 

IN SCOTLAND the meeting of the runs. It was only West Indies third 
two Glasgow giants, Celtic and loss in 54 Testa, and included their 
Rangers, attracted the biggest lowest ever innings score in Test 
crowd in Britain on the day, cricket, 58 In their second Innings 
60,000, but left honours . even at 1- after being set 240 to win the. first 
I. The gams was played at an Test. Abdul C^adlr’a leg spin did 
exhausting pace, one that left the the damage, with six for 16 in that 
Rangers manager, Graeme second innings, but Wasim Akram 
Sounoss, commenting: “I don't was named man of the match for 
think you could go to England very careor-best figures of six for 91 and 
often and see a match as good bb 6. 
that." Dundee Unitea took ☆ 'ir ☆ 

advantage of Celtic's dropping a i ■ ' 

home point to draw level at the top BRITISH sport suffered two heavy 
of the Premier Division after win- defeat from the United Statpa last 
ning 1-0 at St Mirren. week. In lawn tenniathert was a 7-0 

jj. vy jl rout, the ' first in Britairt' fbr 34 

years for ..the US . Ul the women's 
ENGLAND’S touring . cricketers . Wightmah ?up at London’s Albert 
recovered quickly from' their firet Hall. The Americans hota lead 49- 
defeat in Australia by winning : 10 in the series and havo not lost 
twice last week- The first was a since 1978, but they insist that the 
one day Win by nine wickets oyer a series must go on. In swimming the 
South Australia Country XI. Tho US beat Britain by 261-202, win- 
second was the sterner stuff over ning only seven events. Tiffany 
four days against South Australia, Cohen was the moat successful US 
at Ad el aid, En aland won inside'i swirametvwith -three victories. * 


the time by five wickets after the 
home team had set the pace with a 
first innings of 305 for eight dec. 
England’s response of 407 included 
centuries for Lamb, 105, and 
Whitaker, who scored 108 on his 
first appearance for England in 
Australia. Emburey was England’s 
main bowler in restraining South 
Australia to 269 in their second 
innings, leaving England to score 
169 lor the loss five wickets, led 
by 65 from Lamb and 83 from 
Broad,' 


, defeat in Australia by winning 1 
twice last week. The first was a 
one day Win by nine wickets oyer a 
South. Australia Country XI. Tho 
second was the starrier stuff over 
. four days against South Australia , 
at Adelaid. England won insiide'i 
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* BwirametYwith. three victo rie a* * 
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